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franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
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Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


WOMENS AFTERNOON GOWNS 
of Embroidered Net 





Certain to be admired at any afternoon or informal 
evening affair because of the simple grace of their | 
lines and the transparent witchery of their fabric. | 


A gown of net in a woman’s wardrobe 


y 


j may be compared to a charming woman. 


Zi, 
/ 
‘$ 
Tx. 


Its gracious presence is desired upon so 
, many occasions and its unpretentious 
loveliness assures its popularity wherever 
it may go. These gowns merit that pop- 
ularity by their desirability. Vol. 
Vol. 


sy 





8—The net tunic of this gown has many points 
in its favor. It is joined to embroidered net at 
the hips and falls softly over a flesh chiffon foun- 
dation. The blouse is also of embroidered net 
with a soft fold of the plain net for a collar and 
a ripple of net half hiding the forearm. Two- 
tone moire ribbon girdles the 59 50 


waist, held with a French flower. 


10—Black embroidered net, softly veiled over 
gleaming satin, combined with Georgette 

crepe to fashion this lovely gown. The net 
bodice is softly draped and the graceful Georg- 
ette crepe sleeves are banded with net. The 
net apron tunic allows the soft Copenhagen 
blue of the satin to play hide and seek through 
its mesh. A pin wheel of 69 50 


ostrich flutters at the waist. 





HATS illustrated, are but | 
suggestions of the infinite variety | 
in the Millinery Shops 





Prompt Delivery Free, 
Anywhere in the United States 
Phone 6900 Greeley 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Then 
why not make it comfortable by using the 


EXCELSIOR watiress PROTECTOR | 


which really solves this vexing problem 











It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wadding— 
wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK SEWED ON EVERY PAD 








15 LAIGHT STREET Excelsior Quilting Co. NEW YORK CITY 
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. B. Altman & Cn, 


THE GREAT NEW YEAR SALES 


in the Departments for id 
Oriental Rugs, Linens, Blankets and 
Bed Furnishings vA 





are now in progress and will be continued until Am 
Saturday, January 31st “i 





Madison Avenue - Kifth Avenue, New York gres 
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McGibhou & Cn. 


1 and 3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 
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We are interested in making dress 


MORE beautiful and 
LESS costly 


MORE individual and 
LESS _ extreme 


NAPPI 
LIS LISS 


THRIFT 


Economy is the wisdom of the day and hour. 
When necessity requires buy where quality 
is a cardinal principle. 


SMART FURNITURE 


Slipper Chairs 
Arm Chairs Wing Chairs 
Sofas 


Made in our own shops by upholsterers who 
have been selected for their ability as furni- 


ture builders. 
Store Open 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 


McGIBBON for QUALITY 


LILLIE 
LILI LII SIS 


LID III 
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We do so by discrimination in the use of materials 
and colors. 
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By good workmanship on materials that are worth 
while. 


By studying personality rather than mode. 











We are especially interested in the problems of the 
business woman 
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VoLUME IV JANUARY 3, 1920 NUMBER 24 


¥( FFRAGISTS, hear this CALL f OME, and let us together 
S ist call to a suffrage con- express the joy which 
vention! . : . only those can feel who have 
vn sficers of the Nationat LO the Fifty-First Annual Convention (ip ..0i jor « cone 
/ ojjicers O vé ivValione . . a . 
American Woman Suffrage As- of the National American W oman Turning to the future, let us 
sociation hereby call the state Suffrage Association inquire together how best we 
auxil‘aries, through their elected can mow serve our beloved 
delegates, to meet in Annual 1869-1920 nation. 
Convention at Chicago, Con- Let us ask what political 
parties want of us, and we Of them. 


gress Hotel, February 12th to 18th, inclusive. 


In other days our members and friends have been summoned 
to annual conventions to disseminate the propaganda for their 
common cause, to cheer and encourage each other, to strengthen 
their organized influence, to council as to ways and means of 
msuring further progress. 

This time they are called to rejoice that the struggle is over, 
the aim achieved, and the women of the nation about to enter 
into the enjoyment of their hard-earned political liberty. 


Of all the conventions held within the past fifty-one years, this 
will prove the most momentous. Few people live to see the actual 
and final realization of hopes to which they have devoted their 
lives. That privilege is ours. 
the incidents of our long 


Turning to the past, let us review 


‘uggle together before they are laid away with other buried 


Come one and all, and unitedly make this last suffrage conven- 
tion a glad memory to you, a heritage for your children and your 
children’s children and a benefaction to our nation. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, President 

Mrs Stanley McCormick, First Vice-President, 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Second Vice-President, 

Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Third Vice-President, 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, Fourth Vice-President, 

Mrs. Helen Gardener, Fifth Vice-President, 

Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Treasurer, 

Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, Corresponding Secretary, 

Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, Recording Secretary, 

Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, Director, 

Mrs J.C. Cantrill, Director, 

Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, Director. 

Mrs. George Gellhorn, Director, 











” : ; ; Mrs. Ben Hooper, Director, 

memories. Let us honor our pioneers. Let us tell the world of Mrs. Arthur Livermore, Director. 

the ever buoyant hope, born of the assurance of the justice and Miss Esther G. Oaden. Director. 

inevitability of our cause, which has given our army of workers Mrs. George A Piersol. Director. 

the unswerving courage and determination which has at last Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman Congressional Committee 
overcome every obstacle and attained its aim. Miss Rose Young, Director of Publicity 

ry HIS, the last of all the suffrage conventions, will hkewise be the most significant. It is expected tha ' the asion the 
| announcement of the ratification of the Federal Suffrage -imendment by the required 36 states. Twe wo states have rat 
fied. The governors of three more, Oregon, New Mexico and Idaho, have announced the calling of a special sesstoi )f the other 
eleven ratifications needed seven can be drawn from the full or presidential suffrage lisi That leaves fo with Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina holding regular sessions in January and the Republican National Committee calling 
ov the Republican governors of Connecticut, Delaware, |’ermont, and all the other Republican states whose Legislatures do not meet 
until 1921, to convene a special session for ratification purposes 


Shall we meet as women voters: 
We are sure of it. 
The Chicago convention will be the glorification of joy. 


Every suffragist in the land should be there. 
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Give You One Guess! Women Voters of the U. S. A. 
A FAR from solemn group gathered in the reception room of FIFTEEN FULL SUFFRAGE STATES 
the headquarters of the National American Woman Suffrage Women Elec- 
Association, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, on Christmas 21 years toral 
Eve, to celebrate the last Christmas that the country will ever State Won and over vote 
know before the Federal Suffrage Amendment is ratified. Most Arizona Renn ee Oe ae sd 48,419 3 
of the official board was present, as well as the members of the 2: California ........... apes 872,802 13 
staffs on the two floors occupied by the National and its Pub- 3+ Colorado ............ 1893 204,047 6 
licity Bureau. SE sto cee bstenene 1896 105,146 4 
ae norte ’ : Sas I eeineesneensus Igi2 471,854 10 
Roe Williams ae —— handles the printing 6. Michigan ............ 1918 848,916 15 
of the magazine, was also represented. 7. Montana ............ 1914 103,975 4 
An essential feature of the occasion was a vocal offering from 98. Nevada ............. 1914 26,611 3 
some strolling Christmas singers. The tune was “Suwanee 9. New York........... 1917 3,125,999 5 
River.” The words were: SO. COMMONER «nw ec escess 1918 470,176 0 
eer eree IgI2 221,008 5 
Way down the Senate’s Red Red River, 12. South Dakota ........ 1918 161,024 5 
Far, far away, OE BE: Hebe tnsc cesses, 1896 100,646 4 
There’s where my thoughts are turning ever 14. Washington ......... 1910 444,919 7 
There’s where I’m going to stay. 2 1869 37,146 3 
7,303,288 137 


CHORUS 


All the world am sad and dreary, 
Everywhere I roam, 

O Brothers, how my heart is weary 
Now that I’ve got to go home. 


All up and down the State I wander, 
Wander alone, 

Still looking for the votes to save me, 
Save me from bemg sent home. 


Why did I listen to the antts! 
Listening has spoiled my life; 

Why did I lose my good old backbone! 
Why did I mind my wife! 


The Woman Citizen offers a prize of three cheers for the per- 
son who can correctly name the New York Senator to whom 
the song is dedicated. 

P. S. Just by way of being helpful 

P. S. We know that the Wadsworthians will say that Miss 
Hav wrote the words of the song, but honest to goodness, she 
didn’t. There are a few people in this office who work besides 


Miss Hay. 


it was not Senator Calder. 


British Women Magistrates 


HE Sex Disqualification Act, 

eligible to serve as magistrates, having been passed by the 
British parliament, the Lord Chancellor has announced the 
appointment of a number of women to act as magistrates when 
required. Those already appointed are: The Marchioness of 
Crewe, the Marchioness of Londonderry, Mrs. David Lloyd 
George, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. Sidney Webb, Miss Eliza- 
beth Haldane, and Miss Gertrude Tuckwell. 

This group will also constitute a woman’s advisory committee 
to advise with the Chancellor as to the fitness of women candi- 
dates for the office of magistrate when vacancies occur. 

It is the opinion of the Lord Chancellor that women are 
specially qualified to serve in children’s courts. 


Removal making women 


TWELVE PRESIDENTIAL, OR PRESIDENTIAL PLUS MUNICIPAL 


SUFFRAGE STATES 
(Those starred have both. Women do not vote for Congressmen 
in any of these twelve states.) 





Women Elec- 

21 years toral 

State Won and over vole 
i 1913 1,699,160 a 
ht: oak saute winskea 1919 800,484 Is 
ee MD dosAwecvnwwees 1919 603,644 13 
0 ear 1919 234,765 ( 
ao. Minnesota .......... 191g 558,528 12 
ot. Mie ........... 1919 931,998 18 
ee IQI7 318,903 8 
23. *North Dakota ....... 1917 157,903 5 
24. Rhode Island ....... IQI7 183,030 5 
a5. “Kemmessee .......... 1919 564,104 12 
26. Wisconsin .......... 1919 653,936 13 
oF. CRO ...6.. IQIQ 1,490,225 24 
8,212,680 160 


Two PRIMARY SUFFRAGE STATES 
(The chance to help choose the Democratic candidates at the 
Primary is the only choice any voter can effectively exercise in 
these one party states.) 


* > = ,- Pr 
eee 1917 3555514 9 
TO askin ewivakes 1918 999,166 20 

1,354,080 29 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL FOR THE 29 STATES 


Women Elec- 
21 years toral 
and over vote 
16,880,648 326 


Vermont was granted Presidential Suffrage by 1919 Legisla- 
ture, vetoed by Governor. Governor’s veto under challenge as 
unconstitutional. 
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Six Hundred and Fifty-nine 











Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 
(Nine) 

[linois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June Io. 
Michigan*—Ratified June 10. 
Ohio*t—Ratified June 16, 1919. 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 
Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 
Georgia—June 24, 1919. 
Alabama—July 8, 1919. (Does not meet again till 1923.) 
(Seven ratified) 


By Special Session 


(Eighteen) 


New York*—Ratified June 16. 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 
Colorado*—-Ratified Dec. 12. 
lowa*—Ratified July 2. 
South Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 4. 
Utah*—Ratified September 30. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 
California*—Ratified Nov. 1. 
Montana*—Ratified July 30. 
Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. 
New Hampshire*—Ratified September 10. 
Maine*—Ratified Nov. 5. 
North Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 1. 
Oregon—Called for January 12. 
Idaho—Called for February. 
New Mexico-—Date not set 

(Fifteen have ratified) 

Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 


That have not ratified. 


1920 


(Five) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
cs conenaba wad aoe NE Safin 50.4 emieed 60 days 
EE ck cee dete caeeetiy ae 60 days 
EE gxnnulsnakehnnan cee pe rer ees go days 
eer Serer rr eT EE. bunrnsen anda None 
PE Gubavewngexnecwerwes ge) eee 60 days 
Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 
and 192] 


That have not ratified. 


(Four) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
ND 6 cided cna sery consents ere 50 days 
So céccicsesveres lO er None 
Perr rere DES ovesnvessane 60 days 
BO IE icssccnwessces FRGONEY 6 nc cco vcesive None 


(Nine of the states that have not yet ratified will hold 
regular legislative sessions in 1920.) 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet: 
Until 192] 


Unless Special Session is Called 
Have not yet ratified 
(Thirteen) 


Next Legislature Limit 

PED, shia vate sdanatnneeneas 2 ee 60 days 
I inc b sce kauscecons ee 155 days 
EE cn sawedbeedeuwes reper er 

PRE ihneneveniendendeoumed Erte 60 days 
SEE chien eneneceneanees DE Oc nccecesess 
ee ere 60 days 
kk eer eee eer 60 days 
EE ene ee EE ccc chanwend None 
WEE, hos ved sxnsexss ep RT sikeceetaes 75 days 
WE Soanect css ebanea ven DEE s40ce0edues None 
WEEE, PR 505 svseveswedee eer. 45 days 
IY 5 inna tbene sue oom DT EE cacnaveseed 60 days 
SR 45. th savadaennenes Bee i0 days 

Recapitulation 
Ratified 

SS aor (June Io) 

2. Wisconsin ....(June 10) 

3. Michigan ..... (June 10) 

eee (June 16) 

© Se seedeus oe (June 16) 

6. New York ....(June 16) 

7. Pennsylvania ..(June 24) 

8. Massachusetts .(June 25) 

ere (June 28) 

i Tt ih ca ccxwes (July 2) 

11. Missouri ...... (July 3) Still to act before the Amend- 
12.. Arkansas . (July 28) ment becomes effective, 14 
13. Montana ...... (July 30) 

14. Nebraska ..... (July 31) 

15. Minnesota ....(Sept. 8) 

16. New Hampshire( Sept. 10) 

err (Sept. 30) 

18. California ..... (Nov. 1) 

1. BEGG ..2.05505 (Nov. 5) 

20. North Dakota ..(Dec. 1) 

21. South Dakota ...(Dec. 4) 
22. Colorado ......(Dec. 12) 


Work for the Special Session! 


T will be seen from the above that the Legislatures of seven 

states that have not yet ratified have regular sessions sched- 
uled for January, 1920; one for May, 1920 and one for June, 
1920. And it will be further seen that there are thirteen states in 
which the Legislatures will not meet in regular session until 1921 
and in which the only chance for ratification in 1920, in time to 
complete the ratification schedule before the spring primaries, lies 
in the calling of a special session. 
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Why Not Ladies of the Juryr 


Virginia Women Sat on Juries 230 Years Ago 


HILE British women have just been granted the right to 

sit on juries, New York is debating whether to permit its 
newly enfranchised women the final right of freemen—the right 
to be tried before a jury of their peers. The British women’s 
victory is related in a letter just received by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt at the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion from Miss Chrystal MacMillan, first recording secretary of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. This clarifies some 
of the confusion on this side of the water as to just how much 
British women have won by the passage on November 26, 1919, 
of their Sex Disqualification Removal Bill. 

“ Though this bill does not give women equal suffrage,” says 
Miss MacMillan (that is, it leaves women under 30 still debarred 
from the parliamentary suffrage, which it grants to boys of 21), 
“or equal opportunities in the Civil Service, it opens to women 
all professions, including the right to be lawyers, magistrates and 
judges. It admits them to the jury service with certain objection- 
able limitations and removes the excuse that it is not possible to 
allow women to do certain things. They will now even be eligible 
as police, privy councillors,* cabinet ministers. It is doubtful 
whether it applies to the church—probably not.” 

The bill went twice through the House of Commons with more 
generosity than it met with in the House of Lords. The original 
bill included reducing the .women’s voting age to the level of 
men’s, and it granted peeresses a right to sit in the House of 
Lords. By an amendment to the second bill, the Commons again 
tried to do justice to peeresses, but the Upper House would have 
none of it, although making vague promises for “ reconstitution 
of the House of Lords . as we hope in the immediate 
future.” The Lords also qualified the jury clause by two amend- 
ments, one of which exempts “from attendance as jurors any 
women who for medical reasons were unfit to attend.” 


HE New York state contest over women as jurors, centers 
in an application by Miss Julia V. Grilli, a New York City 
lawyer, for an order requiring Jacob Brenner, Commissioner of 
Jurors in Kings County, to show cause why he should not permit 
women to serve on juries. The case was argued before Justice 
Lazansky in the Brooklyn Supreme Court, who has said 
unofficially that he “ does not see that the suffrage constitutional 
amendment includes the question of woman jury service.” (Com- 
missioner Brenner and Corporation Counsel Reilly are contending 
that a specific legislative statute will be required before women 
may be impanelled as jurors. 

They align the jury service with militia and volunteer fire 
service and claim that because women do not run with the fire 
horses they cannot sit in a jury box. 

Miss Grilli says that among the states where enfranchised 
women are sitting as jurors, two have récently granted the right 
upon such an application as hers. She does not consider that there 
is any question as to the right of the women of New York to be 
jurors, for she holds that the greater must always include the less, 
and a constitutional amendment granting women the right to 
become voting citizens carries with it a right to all the preroga- 
tives of a citizen. She believes the case which is now pending, 
awaiting some more conclusive evidence against it than the cor- 
poration counsel has yet produced, will undoubtedly be carried 
to a higher court if it is lost in the city court. It will, she is sure, 


* See Woman Citizen of September 13, 1919, for only woman Privy Councillor. 


go to the United States Supreme Court, if necessary, since the 
question involved is of national importance. 


N the meanwhile a bill is being framed to come before the New 
York Legislature in January, asking that the word “ male” 
be stricken out of the statute law concerning jurors. This will 
be done as a matter of expediency, and to clarify the situation for 
the immediate future. It does not, however, settle the principle 
of the constitutional right of women to have the duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship when they become voters. 

In the meanwhile, the press asks the pertinent question, “ \Vhy 
not women on juries?” “It would be difficult for any man who 
voted ‘ Yes’ on the suffrage amendment to the state constitution,” 
says the Evening Mail, “to take the ground now that citizens 
who can vote do not, as a class, possess the mental and tempera- 
mental qualifications for jury duty. 

“ Pending a judicial pronouncement on the subject, we doubt 
whether the law as it stands excludes women from the jury panel, 
and if the jury law does so exclude one-half of our population, 
then it ought to be changed, and changed without much delay. 
To say that a woman before the bar is entitled to judgment by 
her ‘ peers ’ and then to exclude women from the jury room, i« to 
misinterpret the spirit that underlies our institutions.” 

Michigan, which even more recently enfranchised women t!ian 
New York, has accepted women’s right to sit on juries, and the 
first all-woman jury sat in Detroit on March 19, 1919. The case 
was a damage suit brought against an automobile driver charyed 
with colliding against the plaintiff's wagon. 


7 YOMING women sat on juries fifty years ago, but ‘he 
W oldest of all recordéd juries of American women was cun- 
vened two hundred and thirty years ago—and in Virginia. ‘| he 
story of it is told in a letter to the Woman Citizen from Miss 
3essie P. Taylor of Richmond, who writes: 

(Continued on page 662) 


MISS JULIA 

V. 
GRILLI, 
NEW YORK 
CITY LAWYER, 
WHO UPHOLDS 


RIGHT 
of 
WOMEN 
to 
SERVE 
on 
JURIES 
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The American Woman and Her Household Gods 


F women needed any further justification of their fitness, physi- 

cal and mental, to stand beside men in the big movements of 
the world, that justification came with the war. That old- 
fashioned male who cried, “ If woman must vote, let her fight,” 
in the face of women’s war achievements, dare not raise his voice 
for shame. 

But the American 
straied her fitness and is she taking her great war experience 
into her home? During the war she knitted, and made surgical 
dressings and stood long cold hours in the railway station can- 
teei, making endless sandwiches and passing out endless cups of 
cofiee to the weary, hungry boys that the troop trains carried 
through. And when the boys came back, American housewives 
were waiting for them at Hoboken, with a hot meal of frank- 
furters, sauer kraut, pie, ice cream and coffee, cooked in the great 
Po:t Kitchen on Pier 4 and distributed by the Red Cross can- 
Here housekeeping arrangements were set up on a mam- 
Eighty-four bushels of potatoes could be boiled at 
Electric bread, butter 


woman—the housewife—has she demon- 


teeers. 
moth scale. 
once in the sixteen zinc potato steamers. 
ani meat cutters, and a potato peeler which peeled six bushels 
of potatoes an hour were some of the labor saving devices used. 


There were one hundred and twenty basting spoons and other 


kitchen utensils in proportion. 

Juring the seven months of its operation, the Port Kitchen 
served 1,079,707 returning soldiers, and every soldier received 
his “eats” from a woman’s hand. ; 

\fter wholesale catering like this, it is not surprising that 
Madame Housewife learned to look upon her own domestic duties 
as a very small enterprise and to regard it as absurd that the per- 
functory routine of housework should consume all her time. She 
began to apply efficiency methods to her own home, with the 
result that the occupation of being a housekeeper is losing more 
and more of its drudgery and becoming a highly specialized busi- 
ness, engaging the trained faculties of the most intelligent women. 


— health of her family, scientifically considered, is the 
prime concern of the expert housewife today. Women are 
waking up to the startling fact that malnutrition is responsible 
for more of the so-called stupidity of school children than any 
other one cause. Mothers of well-to-do families are ceasing to 
imagine that all diseases arising from malnutrition are the heri- 
tage of the poor only. Housewives are asking: “Is my family 
well nourished? Am I serving a well-balanced diet? Is there 
too much of starch or too little of proteins?” 

Whole milk, eggs and the leafy vegetables, containing the 
growth-producing vitamine called fat-soluble A, are called the 
“ protective foods,” and women are using them more generally in 
their homes than formerly. 

“Tn our town,” said a doctor, “ we have had no less than seven 
institutions for the care of homeless children. One of these last 
February had not had a death in seven years. Still another had 
had no death in the year 1917. At the other extreme stood one 
nstitution in which twenty-three per cent. of the inmates had 
lied in the past year. Upon investigation of the children’s diet 
there, I found the purchase of the three protective foods almost 
nil.” 

Malnutrition is a precursor of scurvy and rickets. Tuberculosis 
gains its first foothold in the bodies of the poorly nourished, and 
each year 150,000 to 200,000 young men and women die of this 


disease. 


The constant demand for the Red Cross course in dietetics is 
offered by the American Red Cross as affirmation to the question, 
“Is the American housewife taking her home job seriously?’ 


HIS marked advance in the applied science of the home is 

not confined to urban localities. The Red Cross Public 
Health nurse in the rural district finds the mothers of her clien 
tele ready and anxious to co-operate for the best health interests 
of their kiddies. 

“When the village school opened, at nine o’clock,” writes a 
Public Health nurse, “there were two mothers sitting on the 
platform near the teacher’s desk. 

““We just wanted to hear what you'd say about 
lined the primer class 


Tommy’s 


throat,’ they whispered apologetically, as | 
up for inspection. One of these women followed me out after 
the inspection was over, when I was marshaling my three ‘ finds ’ 
for Dr. Anderson’s orthopedic clinic. 

“* Nurse,’ she began, ‘I had to leave Hester May at home 
her back’s always ailin’ and she can’t walk to school. I sorta 
wish you could stop by and take her along with the others.’ 

“ We drove to the forlorn little home and when I saw Hester 
May I was mighty glad I’d come. At the clinic, Dr. Anderson 
smiled as he looked up from examining Hester May’s crooked 
little back. 

“* Braces’ll fix her up—but I’m telling you, you’re not bringing 
her here any too soon,’ he said. 

“T explained to the mother what he meant and she nodded 
thoughtfully when I broached the question of price. 

“* Well, I guess my egg-an’-butter money'll stretch,’ she said. 
‘Of course, I'll buy them if you'll tell me how.’ ” 

And where is the mother who would not? The 
is the Red Cross’s greatest ally in the peace time work for im- 
The job of the public health nurse, invariably, 


mother heart 


proved health. 
is merely to inform the mother mind. 


HE Red Cross Public Health nurse is teaching the mothers 
of families how to combat preventable disease—the most 
costly disaster that ever faced America. During the eighteen 
months that the United States was in the 
of men who died as a result of actual combat or wounds received 
During the same period, 450,000 children 


war the total number 


in battle was 70,000. 
under five years of age died in this country, the majority of them 
from diseases regarded as preventable. 

Examinations in the United States have shown that the 70.41 
per cent. of men rejected in the draft as unfit suffered from 
physical defects which, in the great majority of cases, dated back 
No provision at the time had been made 


to their school days. 
Inspection of: school children will save 


for their correction. 
another generation the shameful commentary on American health 
conditions that the selective draft evoked two years ago. 

Preventable disease claims many American women. Sixteen 
thousand mothers die every year in giving birth to babies. Per- 
haps no group of citizens is more valuable or more necessary 
to the nation than these women. Every death means a home 
broken up, and perhaps one or more children who will never 


know a mother’s love. This is a fundamental loss to the nation 


as well as to individual and community life. 
(Continued on page 669) 
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A Self-Made Woman 


MISS 
MARY 
O’TOOLE 
of 
WASH- 
INGTON 
om €. 

an 
AMER- 
ICAN 
CITIZEN 





O NE hears and reads a lot about the self-made man and the 

facility and verve with which he does the job in America, 
the alleged land of the free. But what about the self-made 
Is America likewise the land of golden opportunity for 
The immigrant boy can 


woman? 
the woman who has herself to make? 
come to this country with a dollar in his pocket and by and by 
own the bank. Can the immigrant girl do as well? 

Just read this story of one Molly O’Toole for the answer. But 
better not read it if you are a Bolshevist, parlor or otherwise, 
for Molly O’Toole says frankly she has no patience with Bol- 
shevism of any brand. She has come over to America from 
Erin and made good, so why not others. Give the country a 
chance for its life, says she. 

If she were to apply now for admission to this country with 
no more in her pocket than she had then, she couldn’t get in. 
“It was far less than the required amount today,” she admits. 
However, her relatives were poor but honest and she was seven- 
teen, so that her background was exactly right as one from which 
to project success. 


ND do you know what she did, this Irish girl fresh irom 

Erin? She got naturalized. The minute she could. She 
was the first woman to be naturalized in Steuben County, New 
York. That was back in 1900. She was the first woman to be 
appointed official stenographer in that county. In 1908 she was 
graduated from the Washington College of Law. Then she spent 
four-and-one-half years in the forestry service in California. In 
1913 she returned to Washington and opened an office for the 
general practice of law. In 1917 she was made a director of the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce. In 1919 she was elected a 
director of the Citizens Savings Bank of Washington. 

Miss O’Toole’s recommendation to the Board of the bank was 
that she represented a conservative radical element, whatever 
that may be. Moreover, her work on the Board of Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce had indicated that she could work 
harmoniously with men. 

Miss O’Toole is well known to suffragists for her ardent sup- 
port of the suffrage cause. During the suffrage campaign in 


Maryland, she was one of those who traveled about the state 
in the yellow van, a prairie schooner which a group of suffragists 
used as a portable pulpit of political freedom for women. She 
has been for some time at the head of the suffrage association of 
the District of Columbia. Within the last few months she has 
organized the Women’s City Club, of Washington. 


Freedom of the Press 

YARIOUS proposals for restrictions upon freedom of the 
V press are still pending in Congress. One particularly dan- 
gerous and sweeping bill, which would practically have em- 
powered the Postmaster General to suppress any paper that he 
considered objectionable, came very near being rushed through 
the Senate. According to press reports, it was blocked alm st 
wholly by the opposition of a single Senator, who ranks a: a 


o 


conservative on many questions, but who has some wholeso 
regard for the old American traditions as to a free press. 

In these hectic times, we should beware of panic legislati 
Not long ago, a shockingly bad measure, which would alm 
have ended freedom of speech and the press, was railroa: 


on 4 os 


through the lower house in Massachusetts almost unanimous 


and seemed about to go through the Senate in like manner. 
was held up by a few cool-headed persons, not easily stamped 
Then a group of prominent men, headed by ex-President [:] 
of Harvard, pointed out its unprecedented character and its da 
gerous implications, with the result that it was pruned down a 
reduced to a reasonable shape. 

There are and must be penalties for periodicals that advoca 
law-breaking; but, beyond this, there should be as little restri 
tion as possible upon the serious discussion of serious questiot 
In the long run, free discussion always brings out the truth. 

Some persons would like to make it criminal to debate in t 
United States questions which are being freely debated ever 
Yet it is only by such free di 


where else in the civilized world. 
cussion that the true can be sifted from the false, the wheat fro: 
the chaff. These would-be muzzlers of the press should pond 
a letter sent by the School Board of Lancaster, Ohio, in 1828, t 
someone who had asked for leave to use the school house for 

debate: 

“You are welcome to the use of the school-house to debate a 
proper questions in, but such things as railroads and telegraph 
are impossibilities and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
Word of God about them. If God had designed that his intel 
ligent creatures should travel at the frightful speed of fiftee: 
miles an hour by steam, He would have clearly foretold it throug! 
His holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead immortal souls 
down to hell.” 

Women on Juries 
(Continued from page 660) 

“As so much is being said about women and juries, it may be 
interesting to some of your readers to know that ‘at a court 
held for Rappa county, the 2nd day of April, ano 1690,’ one Jane 
Jones of that county, a ‘bright young woman,’ was brought 
before the court charged with the making away of her new-born 
child, and when the ‘ jury of able matrons who being impannelled 
and sworn,’ pronounced the defendant guilty, the record relates 
that ‘the Court upon a full consideration of the matter have 
thought fitt and do accordingly order that the High Sheriff of 
this county or his Deputie do forthwith take into Custody the 
body of the said Jane Jones and her to detayne without bail or 
main prize and safely convey her unto James City to answer the 
said fact before the Honorable President and Councill on the 
4th day of the next Genrill Court.’ ” 
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Representative Government 
By George H. Hallett, Jr. 


HE special industrial conference to consider the high cost of 
living and the struggle between capital and labor was a telling 
indictment of our system of representation. Congress is supposed 
laborers, farmers, and the consuming 


to represent all the people 
If it really did so, no special confer- 


public as well as capitalists. 
ence would be needed. 

At a time when our own system of representation has so evi- 
dent!y broken down, the system just adopted by Switzerland for 
the «lection of its National Council should be of special interest. 

On October 25th and 26th each canton or half canton elected 
its members in the Council by proportional representation. Every 
part’ or other group that nominated candidates elected as nearly 
as possible the same part of a canton’s representatives as it cast 
of tie canton’s votes. 

Berne, the most populous canton, any group which cast only 
one thirty-second of the canton’s votes was sure of electing one 
of tie canton’s thirty-two members. If a group polled half the 
canion’s votes, it elected sixteen. 
thir y-seconds of the votes, it elected nineteen. 
Berie delegation should be very thoroughly representative of all 
the clements of the canton’s population. 

ri and four other small districts, on the other hand, were 


oe 


If a group polled nineteen 
In the result the 


U1 
entitled on the same basis of population to only one member 
each. In these districts proportional representation is impossible 


because all the different groups of people in a district cannot be 
adequately represented by a single individual. But fifteen of the 
twenty-five districts elect more than five members each, enough 
to give everyone a fairly satisfactory representative. One may 
venture the opinion that Switzerland will not have to call a special 
conference of capital, labor, and consumer. Its regular National 


Council should serve the purpose admirably. 


.. Speen genni adoption of proportional representation— 
or “ P, R. ’—was based on long experience at first hand with 
The system was first introduced in 


its exceptional advantages. 
In the canton of Ticino civil 


I8gO as an emergency measure. 
war had broken out. The Conservatives, with an almost negligible 
majority, had captured more than two-thirds of the seats in the 
cantonal council and had refused to remedy the situation. After 
one member of the cantonal government had been killed and 
others imprisoned, the federal government induced both parties 
to agree on proportional representation for cantonal elections, 
with the result that the canton was completely pacified. 

Other cantons quickly followed the lead of Ticino and by 1911 
P. R. was used for some elections in eleven and a half of the 
twenty-two cantons. 

The canton of Geneva, which contains the capital of the League 
of Nations, was one of the earliest to benefit by the system. The 
proportional elections of 1892 in that canton were orderly, though 
religious antagonisms were very keen. But the Federal elections 
oi the next year, conducted under the old system, were riotous. 

The development of sentiment in favor of P. R. is well known 
by the three popular referenda on the constitutional amendment 
to apply it to national elections. In 1900 P. R. was defeated by 
about 169,000 to 247,000. In 1910 it obtained a majority in more 
than half of the cantons, but was again defeated by the narroy, 
margin of 239,000 to 262,000. Last fall the amendment was 
again initiated and on October 13, 1918, was carried by a vote of 
299,550 to 149,036. Only two and a half of the twenty-two can- 


tons failed to give it a majority. 


The law to carry out the amendment was passed by the Federal 
Assembly on February 14, 1919, and was ratified by popular vote 
on August 1oth. The law shortens the terms of the present 
National Council, which would naturally expire in December, 
1920, in order to secure at once the advantages of the proportional 
system. The new Council will hold office from December 1, 1919, 
until December 3, 1922. 

The proportional system used in Switzerland is a party list 
system similar to that now used in many European countries 
notably Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Germany, and Poland, and 
that recently adopted for French Assembly districts—in which no 
party gets a majority. 

The party list system is to be distinguished from the Hare 
system of proportional representation which is giving such gen- 
eral satisfaction in three American cities and various parts of the 
British empire. So far as the numerical representation of organ- 


ized groups is concerned, the two systems give similar results. 


But the Hare system has the added—and very important~—advan- 
tages of giving just representation even to unorganized groups, 
such as the labor Democrats and Republicans and the independent 


liberals in America, and of representing every group by the 


leaders most satisfactory to all its members. 


Housing in the Little City 


” memory of Nina McCulloch Mattern, a civic and suffrage 

leader in that city, the Woman’s City Club of Poughkeepsie 
in the spring of 1919 undertook a survey of tenement houses 
The work was done by Helen D. Thompson, of the New York 
City Tenement House Department, who visited between five and 
six hundrd houses and found in Poughkeepsie all the problems of 
a larger city and others that some larger cities have outgrown 
Among these were interior rooms, lot overcrowding, bad light 
and ventilation, extra fire hazards and lack of privacy. 

Miss Thompson sums up her conclusion in these words: “ I] 
have asked myself repeatedly, in this housing survey, the ques- 
tion: What has the community done to these people, or failed to 
do for them, that they should spend their lives in squalor and 
filth? They have been, and, according to their own statements, 
are still working people, in the Separator works or other local 
industries, some of them for many years. A part of them are 
American-born, speaking the tongue of up-state New York, 
bearing in their faces not marks of dissolute living, but of hard 
work and physical ill-being. They are growing old in conditions 
not fit for respectable age, or even old age, making shift to put 
up with its surroundings. And this is the other question: What 
is the community doing to prevent the children from growing 
up in these squalid old houses? 

“There are means of answering these questions. The answer 
involves, beyond a housing survey, a study of wages paid, of 
rentals, of available housing accommodations for working people. 
Their answer involves a reasonable rental, but a wage to meet it, 
and a return for the increase in decent living conditions. It 
involves a facing of facts which this report has attempted to 
point out, a future program for better housing—for new build- 
ings, better built, for the improving and better maintenance of 
the old, for the tearing down of some of them, and an immediate 
program for refuse removal and cleaning measures. It involves 
a better control of the incipient cases of tuberculosis, and their 
living conditions, and of the initial stages of other contagious 
diseases. It involves disease-preventive work of every kind, 
educational measures to raise the standard of living, and not-to- 
be-despised measures for removing ugliness, and utilizing some 
of the beauty-promising tracts in the city.” 
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For Honest Elections 


HE 1919 report of the Honest Ballot Association is a sum- 

mary of the work accomplished since it was founded in 1912. 
The Association, which describes itself as “a union of citizens 
without regard to party, to insure clean elections in New York 
and to prevent honest votes from being offset by trickery and 
fraud,” has James Byrne as president, Miss Mary Garrett Hay 
as vice-president. On its executive committee three out of eight 
are women, all of them women active in the suffrage campaigns 
of 1915 and 1917, and other women active in suffrage are to be 
found on the Board of Directors. 

The report deals with local conditions, but the experience of 
elections frauds and the effort to control them in the greatest 
city in the United States should be helpful to all municipalities, 
and most rural communities. 

The bi-partisan election boards have been found to be in prac- 
tice a defensive alliance of the two major parties, who connive 
with each other against the minor parties which they regarded as 
“the common enemy.” The first work of the Association was, 
therefore, to set non-partisan watchers at the polls to prevent indi- 
vidual instances of fraud. In the presidential campaign of 1912 
almost 1200 volunteers or paid watchers or detectives were sta- 
tioned at the polls and as a result corrupt election officials were 
removed or disciplined, literally by hundreds. In this first year 
the Association tried to bring these cases before the courts but 
found that prosecuting officers and grand juries were so mucl 
in fear of political injury to themselves as a result of pushing 
the cases that little headway was made. Later it adopted the 
policy of bringing these cases before Boards of Election in admin- 
istrative proceedings and found that this method worked well. 
Aside from crime actually detected, it is estimated that the presence 
of these watchers prevented in that year about 45,000 illegal votes. 

The practice of having watchers at the polls was continued 
in succeeding years, and many election officials were actually jailed 
on evidence furnished by the Association. The effect of these 
watchers is shown, for example, in the recount proceedings fol- 
lowing the general elections of 1916 and 1917. In these, upon 
opening the ballot boxes, it was discovered that the number of 
votes very generally corresponded with the inspectors’ returns in 
the election districts where the Association’s watchers were on 
guard, but in other election districts in the same assembly dis- 
tricts there were large discrepancies between the returns and the 
ballots in the boxes. Inspectors apparently had taken votes from 
one candidate and given them to his opponent, leaving the total 
vote the same. 

But as the years went on legislation and reorganization of the 
election boards took a more prominent place in the association's 
work. Charges of incompetence and maladministration against 
the State Superintendent of Elections did not, it is true, result in 
his removal, but they did result in the entire reorganization of 
that office by law in 1915, and charges against the New York 
City Board of Elections resulted in investigation and improvement. 

In that year a committee on legislation was formed and both 
before and since the actual legislation drafted and pushed by the 
Association has almost made over the New York Election law. 
Among the less technical measures passed were the using of 
hundreds of school houses for polling places, measures to prevent 
fraud in the obtaining of signatures to nominating petitions, the 
combining of the duties of two or three election officials in one, 
which, in one year alone, saved about $200,000; increasing the 
number of voters to a precinct, which also means a great saving 
to the city ; the providing of policemen at the polls; the thorough 


investigation of registration lists, which is not to exhaust the list. 

The report notes the fact that the attitude of election and 
other public officials has changed from a spirit of opposition which 
used physical violence to drive the Association watchers from the 
polls to a spirit of hearty co-operation. It takes note of the fact 
that the presence of women watchers at the regular election of 
1915 made their own watchers unnecessary. It further pays this 
tribute to the effect of woman suffrage: “The new woiien 
voters have shown great interest in the work of the Hovest 
Ballot Association. With their support the Association hope. to 
hasten the passage of remedial election legislation. Men hive 
grown up under the influence of objectionable election pract:es 
and by a gradual introduction to them have, too often, come to 
take them as a matter of course. 
politics calloused by contact with objectionable election pract: es 
and undobutedly will revolt against them and lend their voices : iid 
power to a demand for improvement. The experience of ot ‘er 
suffrage states has been that women are often better election f- 
ficers than men. The incompetent, careless or dishonest men >n 
election boards should be replaced at once with competent, care ul 
and honest women.” 


The women do not e: ‘er 


Opposes Wadsworth 
T the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ai 
Saloon League of New York, Rev. David James Burreil, 
D.D., LL.D., president, in the chair, a resolution referring to 1 
candidacy of Senator Wadsworth and the effort of the Repul 
can machine politicians te discredit the women’s opposition ‘o 
him, was unanimously adopted. 


The resolution, in full, is as follows: 

The Board of Directors of the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York, officially representing the majority of the churches of the 
state, respectfully calls to the attention of the managers of tlie 
majority political party in New York state the following: 


(1) Most women are opposed to the liquor traffic. 

(2) The reason why most women wanted to vote was to gi 
a chance to end certain evils, particularly the liquor traffic. 

(3) Prohibition would not have been possible without the hel 
of the women. 

(4) Women make up a large proportion of the constituenc\ 
of the churches of this state. 

(5) The action of United States Senator James W. Wads 
worth in voting to pass a Prohibition Enforcement Law over the 
veto of the President of an opposing party, when the prohibition 
victory was certain at the time his name was reached, not onl: 
has not cured his record of standing with the liquor traffic from 
the beginning of his political career, but has aggravated th 
offensiveness of that record by the reflection upon the intelligenc« 
of the prohibition forces involved in the implication that the) 
could be deceived by any such thing. 

(6) Any attempt to disregard the opposition of the women of 
this state to a candidate with a pro-liquor record will inevitabl) 
be regarded as an attempt to deprive the moral forces generall\ 
of the influence to which they are entitled in the shaping of the 
policies and the selection of the candidates they are expected t 
support in the election. 


“THE Board of City Commissioners of Paducah, Kentucky, 

made a unique Christmas present to the citizens of that city 
this year. When the citizens awoke on Christmas morning, they 
found the city had a corps of police-women, the first to be 
appointed in that state. Previous to their appointment, the police- 
women were nurses employed by the McCracken Public Health 
League. 
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Assyrian Women 


By Geo. M. LAMsaA 


HE purpose of this article is to tell something of the condi- 
tion of the women in my country. I am a student at the 
Virginia Theclogical Seminary. I came from Assyria (near 
East) a couniry in which women have absolutely no rights. 
They are merely slaves and badly persecuted. I was one of 
those who stood against the freedom of women in my country 
in which even my own mother and sister were not respected. 
Before reaching this land of civilization, I travelled in Lurope 
anc South America. During that time I did not agree that 
women of the latter country should be on the same equality with 
men. One reason was that I did not see those women well 
enc igh educated to understand the dignity of womanhood. But 
aftr I landed in this country and after I studied the condition, 
Ic rrected my old idea about women. I do admire the American 
wo.nan: for her high ideals, for her education, and morality, and 
he: attitude toward humanity and civilization. I now under- 
staid that no country can be civilized if women is not restored 
to ner proper place, because a free woman can raise children of 
fr.edom to live in a land of freedom. Where woman is equal 
there is a happy family life and society life, which always de- 


ve ops human civilization. 


WANT to describe some of the conditions of women in the 
near East and Turkey. There women are considered only as 
live-stock and are bought for from eight to three hundred dollars. 
They are always persecuted because Eve ate the apple of Iden. 
They do the hard work; they eat alone after the men finish—if 
there is anything left; they have no voice in the education of the 
children; the father educates them by teaching them all sorts of 
bad things. A man can do anything he wants, but his wife can- 
not divorce him. However, if a woman but talks to another 
man, if she is not murdered she will be cruelly put out of the 
house and not given anything to eat. Neither is she allowed to 
sing in church. She cannot inherit from her father or her hus- 
band. Ifa man takes a journey his wife has to carry the baggage. 
Many other crimes against the women would not be fit to print. 
It is very hard to describe the condition of the Mohamedan 


Most of them are in harems and are slaves. In some 
The Sultan 


women. 
harems there are as many as three hundred women. 


has five hundred and fifty. The ordinary moslem has anywhere 


from six up. 


\NY of these women are forced while very young to enter 

these harems. Many live only a short time on account of the 
beating and severe treatment which they receive. Often they 
kill one another. Their husband can divorce them at any time 
he pleases simply by throwing five stones. If a government of- 
ficial or a “Holy Man” (head of religion) is travelling, the 
people of the town through which he passes give him presents 
of as many girls as possible. Today there are many people of 
this kind who do not respect women, but in English the very 
is given to them. The world 


significant name of “ barbarians ” 
They become more de- 


can learn nothing from these people. 
graded every year and all because the woman is not in her 
proper place. 


I am appealing to the generosity of the American women in 
the name of Christianity, which has raised womanhood, to help 
our women secure equality, and to save the lives of many million 


women of the East. If the Oriental peoples can by some means 


be brought to a realization of the necessity of putting woman in 
her proper sphere the foundations of a world-wide Christianity 
will be partially laid and the ideal of the true brotherhood of 
man will bid fair to become a reality. 


Home Problems 


AVIr the Youngest (Children’s Bur. Pub. 61) is the very 
descriptive title of seven charts on Maternal and Infant 
Mortality which show that the United States stands fourteenth 
among countries in its maternal mortality at childbirth; it stands 
eleventh in respect to death of children in the first year of life; 
it loses five times as many of its children in the first as in the 
second month of life; of its babies under one year more die from 
causes due to the health and care of the mother than from bad 
care, bad breeding or infectious diseases; preventable digestive 
disorders carry off one-fifth of its children under two years old; 
between 1910 and 1916 the number of deaths in the first months 
of life has actually increased and the death rate rises as the 


father’s earnings fall. 


HI: domestic service problem is the subject of an article in 

the Monthly Labor Review, which analyzes recent attempts 
to meet the problem in the United States. The New York Com 
mittee on Household Assistants organized in January, 1919, by 
the United States these 
Former domestic servants who had been employed as munition 
This committee 


Employment Service, was one of 


refused to go back to their old work. 
a household occupations course in Washington Irving 


workers, 
offered 

High School. 
day and a six-day week, a wage as favorable as factory earnings, 
\pplications came from married 


Standards of employment included an eight-hour 


the right to live at home. 
women, among them former domestic servants who had married, 
but could go out to day’s work; high school graduates and 
students willing to do part time at this work and teachers and 
others who desired to do this work only through the summer 


months. 


HE report of the committee, which had to discontinue its 
work on account of shortage of funds, concludes: “ The 
five weeks’ effort has proved beyond the shadow of a doubt the re- 
liability and responsibility of the home assistant. The task which 
lies before us is that of training her and making her efficient. 
The experiment has accomplished its fourfold purpose. An 
enormous demand on the part of employers has been established ; 
a new source of applicants has been tapped; public interest has 
been demonstrated, and most important of all it has been clearly 
proved that the eight-hour day home assistant is a solution of 
the domestic problem and capable of adjustment to many dif- 
ferent homes, while a definite method of establishing this system 
has now been satisfactorily worked out.” 


Among other experiments at adjusting the domestic service 
difficulty is the Progressive Household Club of Los Angeles, 
which was, in reality, a club for servants, which endeavored to 
] 


humanize domestic service and endorsed a ten-hour day for 


domestic servants. 


BILL which seeks to grant the right of suffrage to the 

women of Brazil has been introduced into the Senate of 
that country. Under the provisions of the measure suffrage 
would be granted to women twenty-one years of age or over. 
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A “Renewing” Bath— 


for your bathroom 


FLOOR! Walls! Enamel! Bowl! Tubs! Of 

course you want them always ready for 
inspection! Gold Dust takes care of bath- 
rooms easily, sanitarily. Gold Dust has a 
velvety smoothness when it comes to porce- 
lain, enamel, nickel and tiling which avoids 
all risk of scratching. It brings a wonderful 
sweet cleansing to bowls and drainpipes. Gold 
Dust leaves bathrooms with a sanitary sparkle 
because it purifies as it thoroughly cleanses. 
By all means keep a package of Gold Dust in 
your bathroom—handy for frequent bathroom 
cleaning. 


If you want the gentlest, soapiest, most thor- 
ough washing powder, be sure it 2s Gold Dust 
you get. Look for the familiar yellow pack- 
age and the Twins. 


CHEK FAIRBANK <oatanr) 








{ Let the Gold Dust 


Twins do your work } 











° 2. 
Women in Medicine 

ARAH J. McNUTT, M.D., in her response to the toast, 

“ Pioneers of Yesterday in Medicine,” at the banquet of the 
Women’s State Medical Society (New York) thus summe:! up 
the progress of the woman physician: “ The wonderful efficiency 
of these great pioneers of yesterday made possible the pre-ent- 
day victory of women in medicine. Today we have in the United 
States over forty co-educational medical colleges admi'ting 
women on the same terms as men, including Columbia, Har. ard 
and Yale. There are women internes at Bellevue and n any 
other large hospitals all over the United States. There are wo nen 
on the staff of the New York, St. Luke’s, General Memo ‘ial, 
Nursery and Child’s, and Woman’s Hospitals. Also wome1. on 
the faculty of many co-educational schools, including the ew 
York Post Graduate, Cornell, Columbia, and Harvard; and miny 
women are on the New York Board of Health. 

“One-third of the 6,000 women physicians of the United St: tes 
registered for war relief work. Both French and Serbian g¢ »y- 
ernments sent requests for hospitals to be staffed exclusively by 
American women physicians for this work, which requests w ‘re 
granted. The United States Government has conferred milit ry 
commissions on a number of women physicians doing work in 
France, where they have been. decorated by French, Engl::h, 
Serbian, and Greek Governments.” 


Sex Privilege ) 

HE Woman’s Medical Association of New York City has 

submitted the following resolutions on Senate Bill 2507 | n 
Public Health and National Quarantine: 

Whereas, Senate bill 2507 creating a National Department of 
Health provides for a secretary who shall be a member of tle 
President’s cabinet, who shall be a man and shall receive a salary 
of $12,000.00 per annum, and 

Whereas, this bill also provides that there shall be a First 
Assistant Secretary of Public Health, who shall be a man, trained 
in medical science and who shall receive a salary of $10,000.00 
annually, and 

Whereas, this bill further provides that there shall be a Second 
Assistant Secretary of Public Health, who shall be a man, expert 
in the science of vital statistics and public health, and who shall 
have a salary of $7,500.00 annually, and 

Whereas, this bill further provides that there shall be a Third 
Assistant Secretary of Public Health, who shall be a womar 
trained in the science of Medicine and Nursing, and who shall 
receive a salary of $6,000.00 annually, and 

Whereas, in addition, this bill proyides that the Secretary of 
Public Health be authorized to appoint a commission consisting 
of three men as advisors to the Secretary of Public Health, eacl 
advisor to receive a yearly salary of $6,000.00, and 

Whereas, the Secretary of Public Health is further empowered 
to appoint a second advisory board of seven members, who shall 
be men and shall hold office for seven years, and shall serve 
without salary, and 

Whereas, the Woman’s Medical Association of New York City 
believes that the provisions of this bill, in regard to the sex of the 
incumbents of the offices which it creates, constitute it a sex 
privilege bill, and therefore, a distinct backward step in legisla- 
tion, and 

Whereas, women are demonstrating their ability to administer 
the office of Chief of Departments of Health in a highly creditable 
manner, and 

Whereas, the director of the Federal Bureau of Child Hygiene 
in Washington is a woman, and the Department of Child Hygiene 
of New York City, the finest in the world, was organized and has 
been developed, and is still directed by a woman, and 

Whereas, in the recent war, both professional and lay-women 
gave ample proof of their ability to carry their full share of any 
work, or hold any office to which they were assigned, and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Women and the Law 


MONG the Oregon laws passed in 1919 of interest is one 
A prohibiting school directors from making any distinction 
on account of sex in fixing compensation for teachers. (Laws 
IQIQ, page 55). 

(he Mothers’ Pension law is extended to 
reason of destitution, insufficient property or income, or lack of 


“mothers who, by 


earning capacity, are unable to support their children under the 
age of fifteen years.” (Laws 1919, page 254). Formerly it did 
nut apply to divorced women. 

[he statute relating to carnal abuse of minors is amended to 
“females having intercourse with any male child under 
A “ Women’s Industrial Home and Clinic,” a 
women is 


include 
15”’ (1919, p. 308). 
state institution for the care of delinquent or diseased 
e tablished and $150,000 appropriated for it. (1919, pp. 570-579). 

\t pp. 277-281, Laws of 1919, there is a chapter concerning the 
control and treatment of venereal diseases, declaring them in- 
fectious and making it unlawful for any one infected to expose 

1other person to infection. 

Labor unions are legalized at page 568, Laws 1910. 

The law of descent of property is changed at page 680, so 
hat when a person dies leaving a surviving spouse and issue by 

former spouse, and all or substantially all of the property has 
been willed or given during life to the surviving spouse, if later 
he surviving spouse die without will and without heirs, so that 
the property would escheat to the state, then the children will 
nherit. This gives inheritance from step-parents in certain cases. 
(Information furnished by Reba J. Hurn, Lawyer, of Spokane. ) 


YEW YORK, historically the first of the states to pass im- 
4 portant legislation of married women’s property rights, 
has this year taken a very important step in equalizing the prop- 
erty rights of husband and wife. She has abolished curtesy or 
the right of the husband to inherit a life use of all the wife’s real 
property and substituted a claim of only one-third, or the same 
While New York has gone forward, 


amount as the wife’s dower. 
This is the only state which 


South Carolina has gone backward. 
forbids divorce, even on the ground of adultery or inhuman treat- 
ment, and this year it has supplemented its traditional stand on 
this subject by providing that the wife who goes to any other 
state to get a divorce “ shall be forever barred of her action to 


demand her dower.” 


Sex Privilege 
(Continued from page 6006) 


Whereas, in meeting the tremendous demand for improving 
the physical and social living conditions of the United States, 
women are no less needed to assist and no less qualified to work 
than are men. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, the Woman’s Medical Association of New York City 
recognizes the urgent need of a National Department of Public 
Health, and be it 

Resolved, that the members of this association as professional 
and enfranchised women, emphatically protest against the sex 
discrimination shown in this bill, and ask that all positions under 
or in connection with Senate Bill 2507 shall be open equally to 
men and to women. 

Emity DUNNING BARRINGER, M. D., President. 
Executive Committee: 
MavupD_E Grascow, M.D., Chairman. 
Atice E. WAKEFIELD, M.D. 
ALMA VEDIN, M.D. 
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Outdooring Silks 
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MALLINSONS 


are the silks that have made 
outdooring fashionable—inspir- 
ing individual and appropriate 
costumes. 


Original designs, natures radiant 
colorings and a sturdy resistance 
to wear rank them as the ideal 


fabrics for both outdoor and 
indoor. 


PUSSY WILLOW DEW-KIST 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 
KUMSI-KUMSA DREAM CREPE 
ROSHANARA CREPE CHINCHILLA SATIN 
FISHER-MAID KLIMAX SATIN 
NEWPORT CORD KHAKI-KOOL 
THISLDU 
By the yard at the best Silk Departments — in wearing 
apparel at the better Garment Departments and Class Shops 
Look for the name MALLINSON on the selvage 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Ine. 
“The New Silks First” New York 
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Women in Industry 


IGURES given out by the United States Railroad Adminis- 

tration show not only a large increase during the six months 
in war time, but a surprisingly large number of women still 
employed since the men returned to peace time employments. In 
the number of women employed as elevator operators, station 
agents or assistants and watchwomen, there has been an aciual 
increase since peace was declared; in the case of station agents 
an increase of 218.6 per cent. Of twenty-one large classificat ons 
in which women replaced men the only one in which they hive 
been entirely displaced by men is track work. It is an interes'ing 
fact that of all these railroad employments formerly open to : ien 
only, only 10 per cent were heavy work, 1.e., track work, trvck- 
ing, warehouse and dock work, roundhouse and shop work. ‘J his 
means that 90 per cent of the occupations formerly closed to thom 
were light work perfectly suitable to women. 


N the Monthly Labor Review Professor William F. Ogbi vn 

publishes a study of food costs in various centers. Th ce 
studies made upon different bases in urban communities gi e 
surprisingly like results. In each case the expense for a fam 'y 
of five, with a limited income, is found to be greatest in tie 
great cities of the East and smallest in the Middle West. Te 
study based on the largest number of cases puts the money c: st 
for an average family (two adults and three children) at a liti 
over $500. The more intensive study of a smaller group puis 
this average at about $577 for a yearly food budget “ yieldiny 
approximateely 3500 calories per man per day for families 
about 3.35 equivalent males.” 


AKING 3.35 as the average family and 3500 calories as 
test of adequate diet, Professor Ogburn further shows tha 
only one city, New Orleans, La., supplies adequate diet. In al 
the cities families of small income with more than 3.35 equivalen 
adult males supply a smaller number of calories per individua 
This means chronic underfeeding in all but the smaller families 


RECORD of weekly earnings of factory workers made b) 

the New York State Industrial Commission shows that 11 
August, 1919, the weekly amount paid to employes averaged 
$23.85, an increase of 67 per cent over the average of last De 
cember. On a base of 100 taken in June of the year 1914, wages 
have now increased to 188. They have not, however, caught up 
to food prices, which have during the same period increased 


to 194. 


66 EGAL RECOGNITION OF INDUSTRIAL WOMEN,” 

by E. L. Lattimore and R. S. Trent, issued by the Indus- 
trial Committee of the Young Women’s Christian Association, is 
a brief survey of women’s position in industry and the progress 
of the efforts to protect the woman worker by legislation and 
organization. It is part of the Industrial Notebook Series of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 


CCORDING to the Belgian delegates to the International 

Congress of Working Women at Washington women have 
equal representation with men on the governing boards of Belgian 
trade unions. About one-fourth of the female population of 
Belgium are in industry. Of these more than 17,000 are in the 
trade unions. 
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Opening Doors 


I. a letter from London just received by Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper, it was announced that Mrs. Milicent Garrett Faw- 
cett, long president of the National Union of Women Suffrage 
Societies of Great Britain, now the National Union of Societies 
for [Equal Citizenship, was chosen by the League of Nations 
Union to be one of eight British delegates at an International 
Conference of the League, which was held at Brussels early in 
December. 

{his is the second honor recently bestowed on Mrs. Fawcett. 
A -ew months ago she received an honorary degree from Lord 
Ro'ert Cecil, Chancellor of Birmingham University. 


GNAL recognition of women’s ability in governmental af- 
7 fairs was given when F. H. La Guardia, the newly elected 
pre-ident of the Board of Aldermen of New York City, selected 
a \ oman to fill the important position of secretary to the presi- 
de: t. Miss Charlotte Delafield has been appointed to that posi- 
tioi. She is the second woman to serve as secretary to the 
pr: sident of the New York Board of Alderman. During Gover- 
no. Smith’s term as president of the Board of Aldermen, he ap- 
pointed Miss Rose Pedrick as his secretary and she was retained 
by R. L. Moran, the Governor's successor. 


N making the appointment Mr. La Guardia said: “ Miss Dela- 
field is an expert on municipal matters. She is a hard worker 
and has devoted much time to the study of conditions in New 
York. During the war she was attached to the French army 
and drove a motor. I have asked her to look up some pressing 
school matters and conditions in the Department of Correction 
that were brought to my attention.” 
Miss Delafield is an ardent suffragist and took a very active 


part in the suffrage campaigns. 


ECOGNIZING the necessity for women’s leadership in the 

New World Movement, which the denomination is launch- 
ing, the Northern Baptists have decided that one-third of the 
members of State Boards of Promotion must be women. These 
Boards are a major executive force in denominational affairs. 


Household Gods 


(Continued from page 661) 
c YNCERTED effort will do much to lower this staggering 
figure. In New York City the mortality of maternity cases 
was reduced from 20.3 to 14.1 per thousand deliveries. At present, 
pregnancy and childbirth on this continent cause more deathis 
among women between fifteen and forty-four than any other 
disease except tuberculosis. 

American womanhood will not let this state of things go on. 
Che eight million women who in two years turned out $100,000,- 
000 worth of surgical articles and garments are still alive to the 
paramount need of their country. The same proportion of activity 
ind material support extended in the Red Cross Home Service 
work, in thirty days would make it possible for our nation to 
wcclaim to the world that there was not a single neglected man, 
woman, or child in the entire United States. 

The Red Cross at no time seeks to compete. Its object is to 
co-operate with existing welfare and health organizations where 
they are already in the field. Rural districts, for the most part, 
have been sadly neglected in this respect, and in ninety per cent 
of the towns where the Red Cross is operating, it is the only 


social agency on the ground. 
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Victory in Court 


HE suffragists of Texas won a clear cut victory on De- 

cember 13 when the Third Court of Civil Appeals handed 
down a decision upholding the constitutionality of the primary 
woman suffrage law passed at a special session of the 35th 
General Assembly of Texas. The opinion of the Court was 
unanimous and was written by Associate Justice C. H. Jenkins. 
The decision was given on the case of Tom H. Hamilton versus 
See R. Davis, Tax Collector of McLennan County. The opinion 
of the Appellate Court confirmed the decision of the Lower 
Court. The case will now go to the Supreme Court, where it 
is predicted the opinion of the Lower Courts will be upheld. 

Hamilton sought an injunction to restrain the Tax Collector 
of McLennan County from issuing poll-tax receipts to women. 
The District Court sustained a general demurrer and the injunc- 
tion was not granted. 

The Appellate Court not only sustained the constitutionality 
of the woman suffrage act, but it also held that Hamilton was 
not entitled to bring a suit by injunction to restrain the tax 
collector from issuing poll-tax receipts to the women, since injunc- 
tion is an equitable relief granted by a court of chancery or 
equity to prevent irreparable injury as the consequence of a 
wrongful act. It was held that Hamilton had a remedy provided 
by statute by contesting the proposed election in the courts should 
he be dissatisfied with the result. 

Mr. Hamilton, who is a candidate for Representative in the 
Legislature from McLennan County and is also Chairman of 
the Anti-suffrage Association of that county, contended that he 
ad reason to believe that if women were permitted to vote next 


= 
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July they would vote against him on account of his activities 
against suffrage and so sought to restrain the women from vot- 
ing as under the Texas law it is necessary to have a poll-tax 
By the decision of the court it was 
Hamilton 


receipt in order to vote. 
held that Hamilton could not anticipate an injury. 
held that an election, as that term is defined in the state consti- 
tution, covered primary elections. The Court held that the erm 
as defined by the constitution had only to do with elections, 
general and special, and does not relate to the control oi the 
character of voters in primary elections. 


DECISION handed down by the Supreme Court of Ti xas 
A in a previous case was followed by the Appellate Court. “he 
opinion of the Supreme Court as handed down by Chief Ju tice 
Phillips held that a primary election is not an election wi hin 
the terms of the constitution, but simply an election held by the 
members of a political party for the purpose of nomina ing 
candidates to be voted at the election. The Appellate C: urt 
also held that the Legislature and political parties may add a di- 
tional qualifications to those fixed by the constitution for t! se 
participating in the primary elections. 

The decision as handed down by Associate Justice Jen! ins 
“A primary election has been held by the su- 
‘election’ within the mean ng 
On the ot ier 


reads in part: 
preme Court of this state to be an 
of Sec. 8, Art. 5, of the Constitution of this State. 
hand, the necessary effect of the decision in the case of Waj es 
versus Marrast is that a primary election is not an election as 
applied to the issue in the instant case. When these decisi: ns 
are examined in the light of their facts, it will be seen that th: re 
is no conflict between them. They involved the construction of 
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English Sateen 
“The Fabric of the Hour” 


“English Sateen” — The season’s smartest 
fabric—a soft, lustrous, satin-like fabric, is 
shown in a host of novel printed effects, on 
solid color backgrounds, as well as a com- 
plete selection of plain shades. 

The leading makers of Women’s, Misses’, and 
Children’s outer garments are featuring this 
fabric for Southern resort wear. 36 in. wide. 


$1.25 yard. 
English Prints 


Last season the demand for these popular 


your choosing. 








ups. 


39 in. wide. 





fabrics far exceeded 
preparations have been made for the coming 
season and we have provided a most elaborate 
assortment of new and original designs for 
32 in. wide. 95c per yard. 


Cropical Prints 


A new lightweight fabric resembling the 
English Prints is shown for the first time in | ‘ 
this country. An ideal fabric for Children’s | °7°SS W&4? smocks, etc., 


and Misses’ garments, as well as for grown- | PLAIN COLOR VOILES—Two qualities in 
The quaint designs are most appealing. | q a 


75c per yard. 


Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Cotton Dress Fabrics 
for Spring and Summer 1920 


It is generally conceded that fine Cotton Fabrics will again be in the vanguard 
of fashion, and to that end we have procured a most unusual and distinctive 
collection of these fabrics from the foremost cotton centres of France, Switzer- 


Note—English Sateen, English Prints and 
Tropical Prints are made in England for and 
sold exclusively in the U. S. A. by James | 
McCutcheon & Co. | 
CREPE GEORGETTE— (Silk and Cotton). _| 
A most charming silk-mixed fabric printed in 
a select range of new and exclusive foulard | 
effects on light, medium and dark grounds, 
36 ins. wide. $1.25 yd. 
FRENCH CREPE—White and a full range 
of the newest plain shades, very desirable for 


38 inches wide. 
$1.25 yard. 


the supply. Ample 





| White and pastel shades, also Navy and 
Black, 40 inches wide. 75c and $1.25 yard. 
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These January Sales 





with high quality. 


5th Avenue 











Start the New Year with Savings 


HE more rigid your resolution to save during the 
year, the more reason you should make all purchases here 
where savings are always prominent and low prices consistent 
Of particular interest during the month of 


January and at prices far below regular are the following: 


McCreery Master-Made Furniture 
McCreery Quality Linens 


James McCreary & Co. 


new born 


Annual Sale of White 


34th Street 











ditferent phases of the Constitution, and neither of them involved 
the construction of Sec. 2, Art. 6, of the Constitution, which is 
the article involved in the instant case. Articles in the consti- 
tutions of other states similar to this have been passed upon 
many times in numerous jurisdictions and no court, so far as we 
are aware, except the Supreme Court of California, has held 
that such a provision in a constitution applies to a primary 
election.” 

Justice Jenkins further wrote that the right of the Legislature 
to prescribe the qualifications of voters at primary elections has 
never been denied. “A primary differs from a party conven- 
tion, not as to the end sought, but only as to the means used. 
If the Legislature can prescribe the qualifications of voters in 
an election for officers created by it, but not by the Constitution, 
it can assuredly do so in primary elections, which are solels 
the creatures of the statute, held, not for the purpose of choosing 
officers, but to nominate the candidates of political parties to 
be voted for at an election to choose the officers provided for by 
Constitution or by statute.” 

Governor Hobby, commenting on the decision of the Third 
Court of Civil Appeals upholding the constitutionality of the 
voman suffrage act, said: ‘“ This decision is a source of deep 
atisfaction to me. I now hope that, all doubt having been re- 
noved, it will prove a stimulus to the payment of poll taxes 


ry the women.” 


as a ; _ — 
Admitting It in Virginia 

DMITTING that the Federal Suffrage Amendment was 
bound to come up for decision before the next General 
Assembly of Virginia, a morning paper of that state adds: “ It 
(the General Assembly) cannot afford to waste its days wrang- 
ling over the vote of women which a majority of the women of 
Virginia do not want, and would not exercise if they had it.” 
The Richmond Journal calls attention to this statement of its 
“esteemed contemporary,’ and cites that in the next editorial 
paragraph appeared this comment: “ Richmond out of, 
approximately, thirty thousand potential voters was able to 
muster only two thousand ballots in the recent election.” The 
Journal concludes: “ Virginia equal suffragists have the fair 
laugh on the paper ” carrying these opposing statements. 
The following observation on male suffrage, based on the 

morning paper’s editorial, is made by a Winchester suffragist : 

“ Figures prove, then, that men don’t desire to exercise it, but 
this illegical argument for refusing them the ballot is not applied 
to them. A prejudiced mind, however, cannot be fair. In my 
opinion, prejudice and tradition in the refined classes retard 
mental! and moral progress almost as much as the greater igno 
ance of the less educated. Past good achievements are not mini 


should unbiased and 


mized, but new ideas receive attention 


unhampered by conventions often mistaken for convictions.” 





The Dates of the Suffrage Convention Are 
February 12-18 
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Representation In State Delegations 
By Theodora W. Youmans 


HE question whether Wisconsin women will have represen- 
tation in the state delegations to the national political con- 
ventions, which will meet next summer to nominate candidates 
for president and vice-president of the United States, is one of 
absorbing interest and importance. It concerns almost equally 
the women of the state, the political parties and society at large. 
Although by action of the recent Legislature, the women of 
Wisconsin may vote for presidential electors, who in turn elect 
the president and vice-president, women may not, according to a 
ruling of the Attorney General, vote for delegates to the national 
conventions at the election held early in April. This ruling does 
not, however, in the minds of many people, prevent women sitting 
as delegates in the conventions. In this state the right to hold 
office does not depend upon the right to vote. Wisconsin women 
have in some counties served as registers of deeds, county clerks, 
and other offices, although they had no vote for these offices. 
According to the Chicago press, women of Illinois are barred 
from voting for national convention delegates precisely as women 
of Wisconsin are barred, and yet both Republican and Democratic 
political authorities of Illinois are agreed that women shall be 
represented in the state delegations. The chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee of Illinois has issued a statement 
that a woman will be chosen as one of the “ big eight” delegates 
at large to which the state is entitled, and from the opposing 
party statement is made that Mrs. George Bass, head of the 
national organization of Democratic women, has been selected 
as one of the delegates to the National Democratic Convention. 
National political authorities are very sympathetic toward the 
idea of having a large representation of women in the coming con- 
ventions and there is excellent reason for believing that any 
woman elected as a delegate will be seated. 

Wisconsin is not alone in facing this question of the represen- 
tation in the conventions of partially enfranchised women. Six 
other states, Illinois, Nebraska, North Dakota, Rhode Island and 
Vermont, are in practically the same situation. Women from 
these presidential suffrage states, with several million votes in 
their pockets, will not be satisfied to cast these votes for candi- 
dates in whose choice they had no part. 

In Wisconsin both the Chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee, Mr. George A. West, and the chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Committee, Mr. Otto A. La Budde, 
are considering the problem of giving place to women in the 
delegations. The problem is new, difficult. Neither chairman is 
prepared to say how it may be solved. One proposition made is 
that since the State Central Committee of each political party is 
directed by law to appoint alternates to fill the places of delegates 
in case these are unable to attend, that women be given places 
as alternates. 

It is probable indeed that the women of this state, as of all 
the states in the Union, will be fully enfranchised and so able 
to vote on equality with men at the April elections. The Federal 
Suffrage Amendment has been ratified by twenty-two states. 
Other states will hold special sessions for the purpose of ratifi- 
cation, within the next two months, and a number of states will 
hold their regular sessions early in the new year. However, since 
we cannot be sure of the ratification of thirty-six until the thirty- 
six have actually ratified, we urge consideration of the problems 
herewith presented as if conditions now existing were expected 
to continue. 


Women Watchers for Ohio 


HE Women Watchers’ bill has passed the Ohio State Legis 
lature. 

by the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. 
have felt they could not be sure of a square deal at elections \her 
a suffrage measure was up, unless permitted to have wi 
watchers at the polls. The bill as passed was drawn up by | 


For years suffragist 


The passage of the bill has been devoutly desired 


S$ 


1 


nen 


ank 


Davis, Jr., previous to his accepting a position as assistam to 


the Attorney General at Washington. It was submitted t 


the 


House in March, Mr. Rupert B. Beetham introducing the m<as- 


ure. It passed without a hitch in April. 


Senator Hopley, ci air- 


man of the Privileges and Elections Committee of the Serate, 


was asked to take charge of the measure in the Senate, but wa 


unable to get it on the calendar until the Legislature reconve ‘ed. 


It passed the Senate on December 10 with only three dissen ing 


votes. 
Confident that the women of the country will be voting ‘o 
President in November, and that, therefore, it is illogical no. t 


Q 


r 


) 


permit them to participate in the Presidential primaries, Re; re- 


sentative James A. Reynolds, the staunch friend of Ohio :uf 
fragists, introduced a bill in the present Legislature which we iil 


permit women to participate in the primaries. 


I 


The bill pas-ed 


the House, and its sponsor predicts a favorable decision in ‘he 


Senate. 
The Ohio Presidential Preferential Primary is held the fourtl 


1 


Tuesday in April in each Presidential election year, and the 


electors vote for candidates for President and Vice-President 
the United States, and for the four delegates-at-large, to whicl 
each state is entitled at each of the national nominating conv: 


tions. 


if 
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Give Your Feet 
Comfort Health 
For 1920 


Start the new year right by 
learning the importance of cor- 


rect footwear. Give yourself 
the comfort, health and hap- 
piness that lies in the Camnt:- 


lever Shoe. 

You will enjoy walking, for 
your feet will not be cramped, 
nor will they tire easily. You 
will take more exercise in the 
open air, and be on the road to health and happiness. 





The Cantilever Shoe is intelligently designed and constructed 
to give the foot arch a natural and restful support, without any 
appliances. The shank is flexible, not stiff, thus permitting the 
muscles and ligaments to function freely as nature intended. 


High heels and rigid shanks often cause fallen arches and poor 


health. 

Good feet are as important to happiness as good digestion. 
The woman who wears Cantilever Shoes keeps not only her feet 
in good condition, but finds a beneficial effect upon her general 
health. Ask any doctor. 


You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 

Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
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| 
A specially designed polychrome Candle- 
stick with hand painted candles to match. 
| Pair, complete, $1.40 

| Dainty boudoir Lamp of white ivory, and 
| a hand painted glace linen shade. Com- 
plete, $12.50 


A boudoir or desk Lamp, polychrome base 
of beautiful colorings, with hand painted 
parchment shades. Complete, $10.00 


A mahogany boudoir Lamp with inlaid 
effect in the base, the shade of rose, gold and 
champagne, makes a charming combination. 
Complete, $12.50 

3eautiful ivory, yellow and blue Candle- 
sticks, with candles to match; an unusual 
offering. Each, complete, $1.60. 








38th Street 





| Store Closes at 5 P.M. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 


Fifth Floor 


ARTISTIC LAMPS and CANDLESTICKS 


A collection of beautiful Lamps and Candlesticks at especially attractive prices, 
fulfilling one’s desire for that touch of color to complete the charm of the room. 


An unusual desk or boudoir Lamp with 
hand tinted base and shade attached. The 
colorings in this shade are delightful. Com 
plete, $8.50 


A boudoir or desk Lamp, mahogany base 
with plain banded shade in all colors; an 


a 
unusual offering. Complete, $5.00 


A hand painted polychrome Candlestick 
with hand painted candle carrving out the 


Each, complete, $5.50 


design. 


Lamp of polychrome and gold (as illus- 
traced) with harmonizing shade of. silk, 
com ined with fringe and ruching. Tan 
and rose, or tan and blue. Complete, $36.00 


39th Street 





Needed in France 
I R. MARIE LE FORT, who was in France with the Wom- 


en’s Oversea Hospitals, U. S. A., for a year and a half, 
has returned to duty as director of the temporary quarters of the 
American Memorial Hospital at Rheims. The Women’s Oversea 
Hospitals completed their work in September, and all that is 
leit of its personnel has been gathered under the wing of the 
American Fund for French Wounded, with whom Dr. Le Fort 
will serve in Rheims. 

This organization purposes a new and permanent building as 
soon as possible. 

The story of Dr. Le Fort’s services in the gas unit of the 
Women’s Oversea Hospitals was told from week to week in the 
Woman Citizen. How the unit worked for gassed men in the 
region just back of the military zone; how it cared for thousands 
of influenza patients ; how it moved on to Nancy after the armis- 
tice to care for refugees, and how it gradually dissolved in the 
break up of the war into other agencies. 

“Some say the French no longer want the Americans,” 
Dr. Le Fort. 3ut we would never have a suspicion of this in 
France. Five or ten years from now, if the Huns ever pay their 
var debt, France will carry her own burdens but not now. 

“When we who worked in France asked the question: ‘Would 
you rather have our money, and let us go?’, we have been an- 
“How could that be when America has saved us and 


said 


swered : 
our need is so great?’ 

“Only those who cannot understand French, or are very far 
away, could get the idea that we are not needed in France. Chil- 
dren must be nourished first of all. Eggs and milk are sky-high ; 
materials and labor are utterly inadequate. 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention 


* Among innovations now started in France to relieve the situa 


tion of the mothers re-peopling France under intolerable condi 


tions is an international woman’s exchange, work from which will 


be sent to America for sale.” 


TEMPUS FUGIT AND MORES FUGITS TOO 


-—_—- 


1 AM OPPOSED To 
} WOMAN SUFFRAGE! 
|} — WOMEN ARE 
lTOO EMOTIONAL 
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KEEPING UP WITH SUFFRAGE 


This table has changed since you saw it last! 


Where Women 
Vote 





ABROAD 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 
in in 
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I aii Sin bi b0-oso-&areib-6.6 vipers? ote scec mie 1918 
ND aha isa 56 elas ah enim OW Gi oon 1919 
PEE GG BUUNOR 6 56 6.060 80600086 eewe 1919 
IT lial 6g: 8p aie aes ow 0 4m a:5 we 1918 
III 6 i550 1s ici'ove a 'oiee'w wine w-0 dere are 1918 
eis aie: o 6a: et-6 wie ecreskenry een 1915 
Eh de 3 nies oro nce ware Ree 1918 
ili ead Gb 6 G6 w 664.6 6:5 aes a eae 1906 
bike CPbe ho Sead h >}. 06am aed 1918 
Gs dlvee ars 16g Wag ekig ew) sss tek wa ooRae 1919 
I er esa de 5 4a bates 6-6 6 neeie owes wie ote 1918 
Noah rate a raina nate aie endl Decal oe eee 1913 
Ee de aieibaa iW). k-w haw wie’ sr <evereearaiqrane ¢ 

5a digs cetera Gigucletain ale dilate 1881 
I e5y wii 6 Doble sewage p08. di aca's-o hie 1919 
EE 97:01) 5, 5: wiatelvé.s0/o.¢.0 late arakiay ee 1893 
I ia '4 5 gianna ig7e"aeiin-eipserreneaiee orate 1907 
Ts die itr 6:6: ake ie Dats we wie. ae ae wee 1918 
I efsak gio gore ange bis dg 4)6l a cen abe -aieectaiee 1919 
NG ei ioe edna 6s brig 9is5 410 orurdc¥ ie diaraelé aoe 1919 
ES id C0 sce d bre meee M cimeae gree alaohera 1917 
EE tp aierdenivae ice nee ewiss Se ate 1918 
NDS diac pc bad thee oiere & earuiereasaaree enue 1919 
ED uc arwieiG we é.uerka e e.oea go eke-c-one a ebie 1919 
a vo aa Wt Wnvee Win th iee 0 die ee ee 1919 
NI ati Shackle a ate wvgierunie 9 dena Frases oom 1918 


(Twenty-eight countries in all.) 
* Electoral Reform Bill as passed granted suf- 
frage to widows who have not re-married and 


mothers of soldiers killed in battle, or civilians 
shot by Germans. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 


in in 
INI 8) Soir avai ctnls axe" digrd are wal aie Gara weetaeene 1869 
I Saas a sac aac Bree gs a Ste a4, ou 0 ple akes tea 1893 
ND Mi xian i he elb Al Minn aD Walon ge ew are sree ce 1896 
a a ig Gr chan eiecatarsielereie'aveiovaaasraraore 1896 
ER ore erie errr 1910 
EEG CRS Senne ie ee beeen a 1911 
SRY EONS a Ure Cr are Rana ri 1912 
I sonar di 95k aa ign wie ives wraisie wa icianiade 2 
ES Sigiark dA ee Bb ewes ee eeee eae 1912 
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I de> Sree. 0s O'd o- dea wee ote 1914 
IE, Ws nrd ee brgiacgtinre seus ardveetaaie anaiere vies 1917 
IER, 5 sal ac acare o- bi0)'8 wine ie ieiel ave-a-cis aerate 1918 
EE fase aiaiahyotecarecmunavepiaiwerdare Sree we 1918 
reer ee ee re 1918 
(15 states.) 
BS iiss waite hes are geen wae Kee ate we 1913 


Women Were Granted Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage 


in in 

I eh acinraig alan ark ab ae Sara ae 4d RL 1913 
Re ee ene 1917 
I Sh at unis e-arace Bien e aber e aw dle weal 1917 
Vermont 

A ey 1917 

ca EE ee eee 1919 
ST TT re ree te 1919 


; (5 states.) 
** Governor vetoed presidential bill. His veto 
under challenge. 


Presidential Suffrage 


in 
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EY a6 diaree een: 6e WON eeweee wee eee e 1919 
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EY Cane ood: ola giesws ero: ere iw sie i6iay ernie me's 1919 

(8 states.) 
Primary Suffrage 

in in 
PO eee rE TC ee 1917 
ES ia. ahniachasa rage parse wl eereleeel ere terre oe 1918 


Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred million 
women voters in the world today. Seventeen mill- 
fon of them in 29 states have the right to vote for 
the next president of the United States. This in- 
cludes Texas and Arkansas, where women have 
the primary suffrage. 




















Organization News 


New Jersey 

O the query: “ Will New Jersey ratify,” 
comes an answer which is stamped with 
no small amount of authority. Speaker-elect 
W. Irving Glover, and Republican majority 
Leader-elect Harry Herschfield, staunch sup- 
porters of the ratification of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment, have announced their readi- 
ness to do battle at the coming January ses- 
sion of the Legislature on behalf of the Fed- 

eral Amendment. 

Speaker-elect Glover in a recent statement 
said: “If there were a referendum on the 
woman suffrage proposition in New Jersey to- 
morrow I believe the result would be a ma- 
jority of 51,000 in favor of woman suffrage 
instead of a majority against woman suffrage 
as was the case in 1915 when the last referen- 
dum on this subject took place. The views of 
the people have changed on this great ques- 
tion. We want ratification and we want it 
quickly,” 

The backbone of the opposition to woman 
suffrage in the Legislature has been broken, 
according to Mr. Herschfield, and ratification 
by the next Legislature seems certain. 

Governor Edwards says that he was elected 
on a ratification platform and that he intends 
to do everything in his'power to promote early 
ratification. 

The Jersey Journal of Jersey City makes the 
prediction that the Republican Legislature in 
Trenton this month may be safely counted 
upon to act speedily in conformity with the sug- 
gestions of the National Republican Com- 


mittee. 


Maryland 
HEN Senator William P. Jackson, Re- 
publican National Committeeman for 
Maryland went on record at the recent session 
of that committee at Washington in favor of 
the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, he gave a delightful surprise to the suf- 
fragists of the state, and a shock to the anti- 
suffragists. 

The suffragists predict that the Democrats at 
their national committee session will likewise 
go on record as in favor of the amendment. 

“Former Senator Jackson’s support of 
woman suffrage,’ said Mrs. Charles Ellicott, 
president of the Woman Suffrage League of 
Maryland, “means, I presume, his support of 
ratification in the next Maryland Legislature.” 

Mrs. William Milnes Maloy, vice-president 
of the state suffrage league, said that Senator 
Jackson has demonstrated his fitness for leader- 
ship, and his stand proves that the Republican 
party in Maryland is able to formulate new 


policies and adopt new principles as new prob- 


lems arise on which his party must define its 
position. 

“Tt’s a great thing to be able to learn,’ 
the way Miss Julia Rogers, a pioneer suftra 


of Maryland, summed up the situation. 


Georgia 

M**: MARY L. McLENDON, who is 

ing her quarter century service as P1 
dent of the Georgia Woman Suffrage Ass« 
tion, was unanimously re-elected its presid 
again at the annual session held December 
at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. A _beauti 
basket of flowers betokened in a measure 
love and esteem which are accorded this pion 
suffragist for her work in Georgia. 

Mrs. McLendon’s staff, which was enti 
re-elected, includes: Miss Madeline J. S. Wi 
of Rome, honorary first vice-president; M 
E. T. Martin, of Macon, first vice-preside: 
Mrs. W. Y. Atkinson, of Newman, second vic 
president; Mrs. Amelia R. Woodall, of Atlant 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. C. E. Cresse, 
Atlanta, treasurer; Miss Katherine Koch, 
Atlanta, recording secretary; Mrs. William H 
Felton, of Cartersville, auditor; Leonard 1 
Crossman, of Atlanta, general counsel; Mrs 
Rose M. Ashby, of Atlanta, organizer. Mr: 
M. A. Hale was chairman of the nominatins 
committee 

In giving her annual address as president o 
the organization, Mrs. McLendon severely cen 
sured the members of the Georgia Legislatur« 
She called attention to the fact that they voted 
themselves a salary of $7 a day and then neg 
lected to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amend 
ment. 

Two important resolutions adopted by the 
Georgia Woman Suffrage Association were one 
which endorsed the movement increase the 
salaries of teachers throughout that state, and 
ene which was a strong plea for equal pay for 
equal service in the business and professional 
world. The resolutions were introduced by 
Mrs. Amelia Woodall, President of the At- 
lanta Suffrage Association 

In conformance with the plan of the National 
League of Women Voters, the Association 
formed the following committees with their re- 
spective chairmen: Americanization, Mrs. E. T. 
Martin; child welfare, Mrs. G. A. Hall; organi- 
zation, Mrs. Rose Ashby; moral protection of 
women and girls, Mrs. J. R. M. Dillon; unifica- 
tion of laws concerning civil status of women 
and children, Mrs. M. A. Hale; election laws 
and methods, Mrs. R. E. White; research, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Shepherd; social hygiene, Dr. Grace 
Kirkland; American citizenship, Mrs. James B. 
Rogers; protection of women in industry, Miss 
Mildred Hicks. 

The Georgia Woman Suffrage Association 


was organized in 1890. Miss H. Augusta 
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loward, of Columbus, was responsible for the 


rganization which formed the nucleus of the 


resent state association. It is believed that 


his annual session marks the close of such 


atherings and that the next year will see the 
reorgia women in session as full enfranchised 
ratification of the Federal 


itizens through 


Suffrage Amendment. 


Saint Louis 


T. LOUIS suffragists have become known 
for the number of unique things they have 
tried out in promoting the new organization of 


the League of Women Voters. The latest is a 





ref 


ALL IN FAVOR OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE STAND UP! 


Organization News 


calendar which is to be one means of financing 
the league. At a musical given recently at the 
Hotel Statler to celebrate the addition of thou- 
sands of new members to the League’s list sinc« 
the membership drive inaugurated in October, 
the calendars were distributed. There is a Car- 
Anna How- 
calendar, a Theodore Roos« velt cal- 
The 


calendars are a good size with covers of deep 


rie Chapman Catt calendar, a Dr. 
ard Shaw 


endar, and a Woodrow Wilson calendar. 


yellow, and on the cover is the seal of the Mis- 


souri League of Women Voters. There are 
quotations from the writings of the famous 
persons for whom the calendars are named. 


The idea of the calendar is this—there are 12 


sheets, one for each month; each 

the days numbered in a double column 

space for a name to be writte calc 
dar is under the directorship « : gis 
which means that the dirt 1S fin 
twelve women who will take a captaincy f 
each of the months. In turn eac the twelve 
captains has to secure thirty or thirty-one per- 
sons willing to subscribe to a day, i if you 
are on the thirty-first day, you pay 31 cents 


calendars will thus raise a good sized 


sum 


to furnish the education and Americanization 


work so well started by the Missouri women 


under the leadership of their state chairman, 


Mrs. George Gellhorn. 
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Cupid Sans Facon 


HE charming, but unwashed, heroine is the 

latest fictional fancy. Doubtless this con- 
ceit was begotten of William J. Locke, whose 
Beloved Vagabond made an asset of his long, 
untidy, finger-nails. In real life one wouldn’t— 
one couldn’t and one shouldn’t stay in love 
with a man, or a woman, who left his comb 
lying on his cheese sandwiches. Yet some- 
thing like that is always being done by Locke’s 
vagrants. 

To a reader sensitive to visualizations, or 
other sensory reactions, a general sense of 
messiness in the mise-en-scene is unpleasant. 
There is more dirt than would cover a smock 
frock from yoke to hem in Rita Wellman’s 
Wings of Desire (Moffat Yard & Company). 
The dirt is of several sorts, physical and 
spiritual. Zeta Wheeler “being a Bohemian all 
over the place,” as Ma Pettingill would say, is 
an entirely unconvincing person from any point 
of view. That men fall in love with her and 
she with them at the slightest contact, is an 
assertion made by the author which the reader 
hears with mild surprise and much distaste. 
Her daubs of pictures, rags of garments, her 
dust-covered furniture, and her sex-stained little 
soul make a picture ugly and persistent. One 
never thinks of her without seeing candlesticks 
covered with gobs of wax which no one ever 
cleaned up, couches hung with layers of ragged 
silk stuffs concealing previous detritus, dirt on 
all the furniture and dirt on all the souls in this 
Bohemian abode; provocative of anything but 
love’s young dream. The kind of love talked 
about by Rita Wellman is a disease, a blotchy 
sort of disease fit only for a hospital and not 


for a. drawing room. 


TORIES like these make one wish to turn the 

hose on the little naked god of love. There 
isn’t a page of the Wings of Desire that would 
not be the better for soap and water. Giving 
the author credit for a real desire to show how 
a soul rots when it lives to itself alone—a highly 
moral purpose—there is still something to be 
said against her method. It is the method of a 
pathological treatise, not of a work of art. The 
subject of the story is a youth brought up 
daintily like a Pekinese in a boudoir by a fas- 
tidious mother. He has talents but no motives. 
His art does not soar because it has no wings. 


The Book Stall 


To furnish him with enough propulsive force 
to set him going, this pet of the fireside is 
shipped to New York and the purlieus of cheap 
art. He has nothing either physically or morally 
te resist with, not even a sportsman’s tastes. 
He is no sport; he is a rather refined type of 
lounge lizard. Miss Wellman’s theme is really 
a good one. It is much the same thing that 
Joseph Hergesheimer tried to do with “ Linda 
Condon,” but the Wings of Desire lacks soar- 
ing qualities. Its plan is never clean cut and a 


stale sensuality clings to every page. 


China—An Interpretation 


66¢ HE potential, and, in part, the actual, 

liberation of the women in China is one 
of the great events in the social history of man- 
kind,” says Dr. Arthur H. Smith, an authority 
on Chinese questions. This is quoted by Biship 
Bashford in his comprehensive book, China an 
(The 


York) one of his most interesting chapters 


Interpretation Abingdon Press, New 
being ‘‘ Woman’s Life in China.” 

Confucian religion seems to have given 
women of the Celestial Empire one of their 
hardest handicaps, although it sounds more or 
less like the same line of talk which has some- 
times been used in the United States Senate. 
Confucius says: ‘“ Women are indeed human 
beings, but they are of a lower state than men. 
They never can attain a full equality with men. 
It is a law of nature that women should be 
kept under the control of men and not allowed 
any will of their own.” So now it appears 
that Messrs. Lodge, Wadsworth, et al are at 
the Confucian stage of thought. 

Bishop Bashford makes a strong plea in his 
book that woman as well as man should be- 
come “an end in herself, not ~ mere means 
of perpetuating the race.” Dr. Bashford is a 
Bishop of the Methodist Church, and shows a 
genuine and intelligent interest in the present 
state of woman’s progress. His book contains 


also much information on educational advance. 


ANIFESTLY the Marquis de La Fayette 

has gained a new importance in the eyes 
of the young men of this generation. No doubt 
before Pershing’s immortal “La Fayette, we 
are here,” said on Picpus where the veteran of 
the French and American revolutions lies buried, 
he was but a name to many American soldiers, 


and not even that to some of that band mde 
of men of all classes, nations and grades of 
intelligence. Therefore it is logical that th re 
should be a renewal of interest in every ph. se 
of the life of America’s chivalrous ally of 1) 6. 

It is George Morgan, author of “ The T: te 


Patrick Henry” who has most recently 1- 


s 


deavored to present with accuracy the f 


about the Frenchman who came so gallantly 
The True 
Lippincott Co., Phila.) mal 


the rescue of the United States. 
Fayette (J. B. 
the thirteenth of the “‘ true’ Biographies < 


Histories ” issued by these publishers. The bi 
is full of vital interest to American yo 
especially in the chapters on “human right 


and “campaigning in America.” 


Not High Brow, But Amusing 


EARS ago one read novels by the Duches 

sneaking them off for bedtime recreati: 
while Mrs. Humphrey Ward was evidencd 
the library table. Just why one should hay 
hesitated to acclaim the Duchess while display 
ing Mrs. Ward is not clear, except that Rober: 
Elsmere and Marcella were high-brow an 
serious, and Molly Bawn was flippant, flippanc) 
being Molly’s stock in trade. Looking back on: 
realizes that the real difference was that thi 
Duchess’s characters talked like people yo 
knew, and about the things you liked, whil 
Robert and Marcella proved that nobody wrot« 
the fourth gospel and that the housing condi 
tions of London’s East End weren’t as good as 
those in Mayfair—a point that it didn’t need 
two volumes to maintain. 

Making her characters talk like people and 
not like lecturers is one of Berta Ruck’s assets. 
Her utterly inconsequential tale, The Disturbing 
Charm (Dood, Mead & Co., New York) will 
hold the attention of those who might be in 
better business—studying civics for example— 
just because the chatter of. little Cockney Lieu- 
tenant Brown is really funny and because the 
discomfiture of a cock-sure Canadian staff cap- 
tain is well managed. There are differentials, 
so to speak, in Miss Ruck’s characterization 
Each one talks like himself, and that’s some- 
thing. In fact, it’s quite a lot. It’s as rare as 
anything in literature. 

Enter the prohibition motif into fiction— 
Flames of the Blue Ridge (The Macaulay Co., 


New York), by Ethel and James Dorrance, is 
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The Book 


a wild-eyed tale of moonshiners and amethysts. 
The latter are appropriate because they are an 
antidote to the thirst created by the illicit stills 
in the mountain passes. The story has an amus- 
ing situation with a kick in it, since the too-gay 
young artist, relegated by his loving friends to 
a zone of Sahara dryness in order to break his 
habit of tippling, is suspected of being a revenue 
officer. He finds himself between a thirst and 
the pistols of the moonshiners who distrust him 
the more for every effort to trade with them. 


’ 


The dialect of the “mountain whites” is a part 
of the charm of the beautiful heroine, who, be- 
ginning by astonishment at the thirsty artist, as 
“an out-Norther who swiggles just from mule 
orneriness,” ends by converting him. The tale 
is one not held by the shackles of probability, 
therefore by the time the besotted artist has 
been forced into unwilling habits of dryness, 
the mountain girl emerges an educated person 
with most of her dialect and some of her charm 


lost in the process. 


Heritage 

l is natural that the lean literary years of 
I the war should have given rise to a fulness 
iii fiction output now. This naturally produces 
crop of “first novels.” One writer, new to 
‘tion, but not to poetry, is V. Sackville Wesi 
(Mrs. Harold 
George H. Doran Co., N. 


claimed as a novel of great 


Nicolson) whose Heritage 
Y.) is loudly ac- 
promise by Hugh 
Walpole and Arnold Bennett. It is another ro- 
mance of the unwashed. It is patterned on the 
ld, old theme, the love of a man of position 
or a milkmaid. 

It stamps upon the reader’s mind a picture of 
Ruth in a sweat-stained blue cotton gown carry- 
ng buckets on a yoke. The sweat stains are 
not casual, they are carefully painted in by the 
creator of Ruth, who is also shown in the act of 
‘kicking the sheep-dog in the belly with sud- 
’ and also of 
“ She liked 


to see animals baited,” said the narrator. 
After this, it is useless for Mrs. Nicolson to 


den and unbridled vehemence’ 


hoisterous enjoyment of pig-killing. 


try to get her readers into emotional rapport 
with her characters. One can imagine a gentle- 
man dilettante farmer mooning all his life over 
a beautiful sleepy-eyed rustic who wields a 
pitch-fork with the coquettish grace that her 


Spanish grandmother used in dancing a fan- 


dango. But the sweat-stains? They are bad 
The 


the mind of the reader. 


“odor of untaken baths” persists in 


No matter how much 


art. 


the enamored _ narrator heaps up praise of Ruth’s 
beauty, one continues to see her unkempt and 
kicking a dog. Just or unjust, so great is the 
effect of one vivid picture upon the imagination, 
that no novel writer can afford to stamp ugly 
sensory effects upon her readers’ minds. 

Mrs. Nicolson has chosen a difficult technical 
treatment. She lugs her story from stage to 
stage by interrupted narratives in the first per- 
son. It is a treatment that Joseph Conrad has 
made subservient to his special talents, but even 
Conrad has succeeded in spite of this technique 
not because of it. It is a good method to leave 
alone. The effect in the case of Heritage is in- 
congruous. The facts of the tale seem to have 
been procured by listening at the key-hole. 

That there is promise of good writing from 
Mrs. Nicolson there is no doubt. Some people 
will find it satisfactorily developed in Heritage, 
and some will see merely a confused sketch sug- 


gestive of arrested talents. 


Little Houses 

NOTHER first novel is by George Woden, 

Little Houses (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York). This is a piece of realism akin to the 
work of Patrick McGill or Frank Swinnerton. 
It lacks the intensity and directness of the 
latter, and the charm of the former. Its close 
sympathy with the lives of inconspicuous villag< 
people saves it from being dull, but it only just 
saves it. Close and patient observation should 
make of this a delightful book, except that its 
aimless motivation keeps it stagnant. “ We're 
all nobodies in little houses,” says one of the 
characters. Contrary to Mr. Woden’s inten- 
tions one sees that they are “ nobodies ” because 
their aimless days drift and let them sink. In 
spite, therefore, of good writing, simple and 
effective presentation, Mr. Woden’s first novel 


remains unimpressive. 


Woman’s Chief End 


CCEPTING as a foregone conclusion 
A that woman’s chief end is to please man- 
kind, Louise Bennett Weaver and Helen Cowles 
Le Cron offer A Thousand Ways to Please a 
Husband with Bettina’s Best Recipes (Britton 


Stall 


One guesses that 


Publishing Company, N. Y.). 


this book is planned for the newly-weds, since 
only an amateur housewife could be bothered 
to read the chapters which introduce the recipes 
Stull these have their uses, as they suggest 


the inexpert when and how to serve and what 
“The Dixons come to dinner” is chapter 
in which the table conversation gives smart littk 
Bettina a chance to air her housewifely methods. 
When 
housewives talk about the best way 


“Ruth comes to luncheon,” two young 


to light the 


gas stove. Other chapters suggest how to be 


unflurried when unbidden guests arrive and how 
to set a dinner going and go off and leave it to 


its own devices. Although these discursive 


chapters seem singularly disregardful of effi- 
ciency, they are more suggestive than they first 


appear. As to the recipes themselves they have 


several merits. They are accurate; easy to 


understand and, above all, they usually call for 
such simple ingredients as may now be bought in 


the market without first visiting the pawn shop 
The American’s Creed 


ROBABLY very few 


pe pl could tell off 


hand how the following American Creed 
came into existence: 
‘I believe in the United States of America 


as a Government of the People, by the People, 


for the People; whose just powers are derived 


from the consent of the governed; a democracy 


in a republic; a sovereign nation of many 


sovereign states; a perfect union, one and in 
separable; established upon those principles ot 
freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes.” 

“TI therefore believe it is my duty to my 


country to love it; to support its constitution ; 


to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and to de- 


fend it against all enemies.” 


In The American’s Creed and Weaning 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., New York) Mr 
Matthew Page Andrews gives the whole story 
of the creed which was adopted in 1918, and 


read into the Congressional Record of April 3 


Mr. 
of interpretation into his littke monograph, and 


Andrews has introduced several chapters 


has added the Declaration of Independence 
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ISS FURMAN, in charge of 
our Women’s Department, 
can tell women who may be away 
from home how we can take care 
of securities, collect income from 
whatever source and credit it to 
your checking account. 
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Organization News 


OMEN all over Massachusetts are vig- 
W orously and rapidly preparing them- 
selves for citizenship, is the report of Mrs. 
Gilson. 

“A great awakening is taking place; suf- 
fragists and old time antis and women hitherto 
indifferent to the whole question are to-day 
earnest students of government and practical 
politics in their determination to be ready for 
the new responsibility of voting. Clubs, church 
organizations, and independent groups are hav- 
ing courses of lectures and many speakers are 
arousing interest at forums and other popular 
meetings. American women will soon rival 
English women in their political knowledge and 


interest. 


Downright Honesty 
HE Men’s Patriotic Association of In- 
diana, which has for its “patriotic” mo- 
tive opposing the extension of the political 
franchise to women, has issued a joy-giving 
bulletin, which has just been received by the 
Indiana legislators and the press of that state. 

“The dying gasp of the antis” is the way the 
Indiana Women’s Franchise League refers to 
these remarkable documents. “Probably,” says 
the League, “No one has ever had as low an 
opinion of the entire male sex as is expressed 
in these leaflets. 

Instead of taking the usual tack of express- 
ing great concern regarding the future condi- 
tion of women after they have descended to 
the low plane of citizenship, which the ballot 
will give them, the “Men’s Patriotic Associa- 
tion” is entirely concerned with the pitiable 
state in which men will find themselves when 
they are deprived of the artificial advantage 
at present given them by the vote, and find 
themselves forced to contest with women on 
equal terms. It is a really pathetic document 
and makes the heart bleed for the future down- 
trodden state of mere men. Here are a few 
gems from the statement: 

“The noblest democracy should see to it, that 
woman suffrage is defeated, because non-woman 


suffrage conditions give man the best oppor- 


tunity and encouragement to maintain his 
present superior standing politically, commer- 
cially and professionally and thereby to assume 
the enobling position of being head of the 
family, and being a more important support 
than women in the family, and by this and 
other means enabling him to maintain a certain 
amount of pride in himself, a characteristic of 
the male, the gratification of which is essential 
to his mental and physical well being. 

“Let the present conditions prevail and save 
him the humiliation of many unfavorable com- 
parisons with women. Men like to lead and 
direct. It is more naturally his place and 
quality. 

“In justice to all men, woman suffrage should 
be killed, so that man may be enabled to sup- 
port the women instead of being her depen- 
dent, as would be the case eventually through 
the great competition of women under women 
suffrage. 

“Let men not take it for granted that wome: 
will favor men for public office. It seems t 
the writer that there is an inherent prepon- 
derance of interest on the part of women in 
the performance of those of their own sex, and 
that lionizing of men by them, although in 
dulged in, is not as heavy as some egotisti 
men would think. What minor attention women 
now give men is partly occasioned by the cus- 
tom of generations and their dependence on 
men, not an inherent inclination. Suffrage con- 
ditions will eclipse him still further. 

“If every woman has an equal vote with man, 
there is no assurance that man will be in the 
ascendency. 

“In past years when their sphere was limited, 
women lived happily. 

“Picture the depressing position of the ordi- 
nary husband of a woman prominent politically 
and commercially. 

“When a man is encouraged to and DOES 
support the woman and IS the head of the 
house, he is enobled, inspired, and his spirit 
and self-respect are maintained. It is the 
proper fundamental condition and without it 


the country may go to ruin.” 





The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
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EGISTERED 


“‘Meditorme 
Peliter 


“‘ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels. 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shoe 
that has proven itself worthy of the name 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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In View of the H. C. of L. 


Fairly Educational 


HE following statement in reference to the 

recent agreement between the Department 
of Justice and the Packers has been issued by 
the National Consumers’ League: 

“The National Consumers’ League is not un- 
duly impressed with the agreement recently 
made between the Department of Justice and 
the Packers. While we have been concerned 
over the growing domination of the meat pack- 
ers as it has begun to embrace all lines of food 
products our chief concern has been that of the 
actual existence of a meat trust including other 
animal products such as butter, milk, eggs, and 
cheese. One reason we have undertaken a cam- 
paign on this subject is that we find that the 
most enlightened minimum wage rulings fixing 


ges for women and minors are failing to 


Ss 


keep pace with the prices of the necessities of 
life, particularly food, and the recent reports 
from the Children’s Bureau showing that from 
15 to 20 per cent. of the American school chil- 
dren are under-nourished are matters of deep 
concern to us. Therefore, we must reiterate 
our belief that the American meat trust, even 
though brought under court injunction, is still 
left free of legislative control and that the 
efforts to pass legislation looking toward license 
under government supervision should be con- 
tinued. 

“The Kenyon Bill assures the public access to 
continuous, consecutive facts such as have been 
provided by Minimum Wage Commissions. The 
Court does not provide these continuous facts 
ind the consumer is helpless in demanding rem- 
edies without the facts. 
tion that they have done nothing illegal confirms 


The packers’ conten- 


our judgment that further legislation is needed 
to correct evils which have grown up. 

“We do not see why corporations which have 
been shown to be in combination against exist- 
ing laws should not meet the full penalties of 
the law. We discountenance the packers’ claim 
of patriotism when we remember that one of 
the ‘Big Five’ alone (Swift Co.) made 33c 
on every dollar invested in 1917, a year when 
people were going without the actual necessi- 
ties of life to help win the war. 

“The National Consumers’ League shall, there- 
fore, continue with renewed vigor its campaign 
of education and publicity on this subject. In 
annual convention in November, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“That we reaffirm our approval of the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission and the Ken- 
drick-Kenyon legislation, as means of stimulat- 
ing increased supplies of animal food, and ask 
the Food Committee to give especial attention 


to this aspect of the American Food problem.” 


Of Interest 


HE following is a statement by Mr. Ed- 

ward Morris, President of Morris & Co., 
in reference to a report issued by Attorney 
General Palmer concerning a court decree to 
be entered. 

“It is true that the Government and the Pack- 
ers have come to an adjustment of all differ- 
ences between them as to certain activities of 
the Packers, but several misstatements have 
appeared in reference thereto which should be 
corrected. 

“This settlement was made with the express 
and distinct understanding that it does not in- 
volve the violations of any law of the United 
States by the Packers and the decree of court 
will so provide. 

“We would never have made any settlement 
whatever that involved, implied or adjudicated 
any guilt on our part, because we have not vio- 
lated any law. 

“We still insist that it was in the interest of 
the Live Stock Producers that the Stock Yards 
should be owned and managed by the people 
who have an interest in the industry and in the 
building up of the markets at the Great Live 
Stock Centers. 


ée LSO that our handling of staple groceries 

A was sound economically and in the in- 
terest of the public generally, because our opera- 
tions in these lines utilized our present facilities 
during the slack season, furnished the Retailer 
excellent service and reduced our overhead op- 
erating expense, and if this business is taken 
away, either the Live Stock Producer must get 
less for the live meat animals, or the Consumer 
must pay more for meat. But we live in a democ- 
racy, and rightly or wrongly, a strong feeling 
has been created in the public mind against 
these activities on the part of the Packers, and 
in order to meet and satisfy that opinion, we 
have met this issue with our Government with 
true Americanism and along big, broad and 
constructive lines, and have therefore agreed 
to dispose of all our interests in Stock Yards, 
Stock Yards Terminals and Market Papers and 
to discontinue handling staple groceries and to 
refrain from engaging in the retail meat busi- 
ness, or that of public cold storage warehouses. 

“ Time alone will tell whether our activities in 
these lines were in the interest of the public or 
not, but it is in the interest of the public that 
in these times of reconstruction and unrest all 
of these debatable factors should be settled 
as quickly and as effectually as possible and 
this was the controlling motive with Morris & 


Company in making this settlement.” 
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Mortgages 


secured by improved city 
property provide an ideal 
investment for women. 
They are issued in con- 
venient denominations 
and run for long or short 
terms, as desired. 


Copy of pamphlet, “ Questions and An- 
siwers,’ describing these unusual mort 
gages in detail, will be mailed upon request. 


Uni ed S ales 
Morgage Glrus 
Company 


Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000 


Madison Ave. 125th St. 
at 75th St. at 8th Ave. 


55 Cedar Street 





Broadway 
at 73d St. 
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BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C. 
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Paul L. Bryant Co., Ine. 


Dyers and Cleaners 


Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


| 
Stores throughout the city 


See 'phone book 
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The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St, 
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The Merrill Palmer School 
ETROIT, the Dynamic, has a new claim 
to distinction beside being the home of 

Henry Ford and Whistler’s Peacock Room. It 
is about to witness the establishment of one 
of the first schools in the world for training 
girls for motherhood. 

In a sense all of a girl’s education presumably 
does this, but it remained for Mary Merrill 
Palmer, wife of a former United States Sena- 
tor from Michigan, Senator Thomas W. Pal- 
mer, to leave millions for a school whose sole 
expressed purpose was thus declared. The edu- 
cational world is watching this experiment with 
the deepest interest. Its plan and scope were 
recently announced by the new dean, Miss Edna 
Noble White, formerly of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The Free Press says: Miss White made plain 
in the course of her talk that the attention of 
educational heads the country over has of late 
been drawn to the fact that possibly there has 
been a wrong notion of what should constitute 


Miss White said: 


“The vital thing we must determine in our 


National 
Training School 


7 a 

for Filing 
The progressive filing school. All up-to-date 
systems taught in 4 weeks and positions 
Typewriting also taught. New 
Visitors invited. 


a woman’s education. 





secured. 
classes always forming. 
Bryant 6619 


125 West y2nd St., New York 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 

















M. BLANCHE TOWNSEND 
Voice Expression 
Acting Platform Reading 
Public Speaking 


Studio: 13 Gramercy Pari:, New York 











Educational 


new enterprise is what, after all, constitutes a 


complete, adequate education for women. 


“The search for the practical has really left- 


us far afield. We are beginning to realize that 
in increasing skill we really have been leaving 
out ethics, and that there is a vast distinction 
between being housekeepers and being home- 
makers. In teaching the mechanics of the for- 


mer we have omitted the ideals of the latter. 


66 HAT women need today is a proper 

W understanding of the meaning of co- 
operation. | heard it defined recently as the 
ability to so conduct yourself that other peo- 
ple can work with you, and I think this really 
sums up the situation. : 

“A mother is responsible for the mental, 
welfare of her children. 


moral and _ spiritual 


3ut these qualities are not inherent. They must 
be cultivated. 

“Women are now citizens, but they have 
always trained citizens. It remains for them to 
prove if they have a properly keen sense of 
their civic responsibilities. 

“ Here again, we have gone far afield and have 
forgotten that the background includes art, sci- 
ence, sociology, as well as ethics.” 

Miss Georgia Emery is chairman of the com- 
mittee of women chosen some months ago by 
the circuit judges to carry out the provisions of 
Others on the 
board are Mrs. Frederick G. Ray, Mrs. Homer 
E. Safford, Mrs. Willard Pope, Dr. Mary Has- 
kins and Mrs. A. W. Diack. 
are Tracy W. McGregor, 
Henry G. Canfield, Law- 


rence K. Butler and M. E. Brady. 


the will of Mrs. Mary Palmer. 


The men trustees 


Stevens, George L. 


The League and Political Parties 


HIS is the way Minnesota women answer 
T some of the questions being asked over 
the country as to the proposed program of the 
League of Women Voters, about which there 
seems to have arisen some confusion as to the 
pre- 
serve its principle of non-party affiliation and 


method by which that organization can 
still not oppose the entrance of women into the 
political parties: 

(1) Is the League of Women Voters a po- 
litical party? 

A simple negative should suffice to answer that 


question. 


(2) Is the League opposed to the principle of 


government by political parties? 


O. Women as well as men recognize ihe 
N fact political parties constitute the ma- 
chinery of government in the United States; they 
have done so since any coherent system of gcy- 
ernment has obtained in our country and will 
probably continue so to do indefinitely. But tie 
League of Women Voters believes, and will a:t 
upon the belief, that the real spirit of America 
is not bounded by the horizon of any one p - 
litical party nor any one political creed. 
other words the League believes, and will at 
upon the belief, that political parties were mea 
to be the tools of government—not its maste1 
The League recognizes the fact that it cann 
perfect its program nor put over its platfor: 
in any way but one. That one way consists i 
seeing that its platform becomes incorporate i 
the platform of the great national parties. Th 
strength of the League will lie in the mass « 
its adherents as well as in the quality of it 
The which will interest th 


program. thing 








IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 659th Bt. 
Telephone Plaza 9239 

















VESTOFF - SEROVA 


RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


| CLASSIC DANCING 
47 West 72nd Street New York City 
| 





Telephone: Columbus 6212 
Normal! Courses 


| Private Lessons Classes 














‘ROSETTA O’NEILL| 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 


766 Madison Avenue, New York | 
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partics to incorporate the platform of the 


League will lie mainly in the numbers of indi- 
vidual voters who form the membership of that 


League. 
“ne political assumption will be that back of 


— 


the political which will endorse the 


Lea ue’s platform will be the League’s influence 


party 


and strength. 
he League’s assumption will be that the loy- 


alty and support of the individuals which com- 
pose its membership will be back of principles 
ratlier than purely party issues. 

3) Will the League of Women Voters, then, 
ittempt to influence women against joining po- 
litical parties? 

xERTAINLY not. To do so would be para- 
C mount to urging the women to refrain from 
voling, in this state, for some of the most im- 
portant offices of government—in some states it 
Thus 


to do so would be to rob the League of all power. 


would deprive them from voting at all. 


It will rather urge women to enroll in the party 

their choice after due consideration and study 
of the principles of that party. It will never 
urge one, however, to become a slave to party 
platforms nor to consider the scratching of a 
ticket an unpardonable sin. In these last two 
items, women will have the support of the best 
male voters of the country as well as the back- 
ing of the League. 

(4) What, 
Voters? 

It is the educated and organized public opin- 


then, is the League of Women 


ion of the women of America, both in and out 


of the political parties, not for partisan issues, 
but to present and stand behind a platform of 


social and morai issues. It is the middle ground 


where the altruistic thought of the national par- 
ties may find congenial soil and grow for the 


ultimate betterment of state and nation. 


SAVE! 
BUY W. S. S. TODAY 
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Citizenship 


edition of “An Aid to the 


HE first 
Woman Voter of Missouri” has been 
exhausted, and the second is ordered. It has 


been decided leave the word “ woman” out 


of the title next time and to raise the price. 


Missouri suffragists refuse to divide the elec- 
torate into women voters and men voters, and 


will gather them all together under the one 


term “ voter.” 


Boston made a_ better 


, women of B 
showing in the recent 
held in that city than did the men voters. Of 


voters 364: per 


school elections 


the total number of women 


cent went to the polls on Tuesday last, Dec. 16, 
whereas 35% per cent of the total male regis- 
tration turned out. 

The Boston Evening Record says that one 


of two things accounts for it, either women 


appreciate their vote more than men, or they 


can endure the rigors of winter better. 


O N account of low pay teaching is fast be- 
coming a close second to domestic service 
workers 


employment boycotted by the 


hortage which began during the 


as an 
Of the teachers’ s 


war, the latest report of the United States 


Commissioner of Education says: “ Careful 


estimates based upon reports from nearly every 


section of the country would indicate that the 


teacher shortage may now reach an 


f 40,000. 


actual 
aggregate o Reports indicate also that 
an unprecedented number of those now teach- 
ing are inexperienced, estimates fixing the num- 


ber at a quarter of a million nearly.” 


Dean of the 


Pennsyl- 


R. MARTHA TRACY, 
Woman’s Medical College of 
vania, quotes a worthy of the early nineteenth 
century who succinctly summarized the requi- 
sites for a girl’s education. All a girl needs to 


know,” said this gentleman, “is enough to 


reckon how much she will have to spin to buy 
becomes a 


a peck of potatoes in case she 


widow.” 





C. CHANDLER, president of the 
and Mary College, and former 


Teachers’ 


B35. A 
William 


head of the State Association of Vir- 
ginia, when addressing that body recently, ad- 
vocated the admission of women to the graduate 


and professional departments of the University 


of Virginia. He pointed out that 500 young 
women of Virginia were unable to gain admis- 
sion to the colleges of that state last autumn 


owng to crowded conditions. He favored legis- 


this. He 


the women of 


also favors d 


Vir- 


lative action to remedy 
legislative action to grant 
franchise 


ginia the right of equal 
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TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 
Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY | 


jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Residence 
Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 


MELISSA MILLS, 


Address, MISS HARRIETTE 
Washing 


Principal, New York University, 
ton Square, New York City 
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STENOGRAPHIC & SECRETARIAL COURSES 
REGISTERED BY REGENTS 

PERSONALLY SUPERVISED BY MISS FRITZ 

ASCHOOL WHICH PRACTICES THE EFFICIENCY IT TEACHES 
















MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 





MISS DUGANE’S SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Persons growing deaf taught to understand conversation by 
reading should be studied by every person whose hearing is below normal. 
Private Lessons—Class Lessons—Practice Classes—Lecture Courses. 
Lessons and Interviews by appointment. 


TWELFTH NIGHT CLUB, 47 West 44th Street, New York City 


watching the face of the speaker. Lip- 


School Hours 9 to 1 daily. 
MRS. NATHAN TODD PORTER, Jr., Assistant 





CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION 
SPEAKING — VOICE TRAINING 
Elimination of foreign accents and provincialisms. 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
33 W. 31st St., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 6327 
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Prestige— 


FOR twenty-five years the 

Waldorf-Astoria has been 
representative of all that is 
desirable in an hotel. Today, 
the name mentioned anywhere 
in the traveled world instantly 
suggests a stopping place of in- 
imitable quality. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 
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The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance ae 

Room witb Bath......... 
Double Room with Bath. +550 50 and 4 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. -$5 to a 


Dining Room a la carte, servin, the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. - 

















Women’s Heroism 

NDER the caption “ Women’s Heroism in 

the Balkans ” the Red Cross Bulletin 

quotes the following “random notes” from re- 
ports: 

“At Xanthia, our American nurses removed 

groups of dead from each train of refugees that 

At night, with pick and 


shovel, they even dug graves along the railroad 


came out of Bulgaria. 


tracks, by lantern light.” 

“During the war, on the Macedonian front, 
Dr. Regina Flood Keyes, of Buffalo, performed 
operations on the battlefield. Shells on many 
occasions burst outside her operating tent, kill- 
Since the 
fighting ceased, her work has been no less 


ing her helpers, riddling her shelter. 


heroic. She has done great things for the 
refugees, fighting epidemics and teaching the 
science of good living.” 

“At Drama, a frail little nurse Maria P. 
Kuroyen of Boston, attended the typhus vic- 
tims. Recently, Miss Kuroyen amputated the 
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= shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 











leg of a Serb with a safety razor biade and a 
spool of cotton thread.” 

“ American nurses traveled in box cars with 
the refugees coming out of Bulgaria. One ot 
their chief missions there was to bring Macedo- 
nian children into the world—the children of 
suffering young mothers who had no relatives 


or friends to assist them.” 


HE Red Cross Bulletin publishes the pic- 

ture of a 19-year-old girl, Milosava Peru- 
novie, who led the hillmen of Montenegro in 
their guerilla warfare against the invading 
Austrians. She is shown in the picture wearing 
the uniform of an Austrian colonel, which she 
She is the idol 


She is now, or 


tcok from the captured officer. 
of her fighting countrymen. 

was recently, a patient in the American Red 
Cross Hospital at Cetinje, where she went to 


have an old wound treated. 


Women Barred 

— were barred from 60 per cent of 

the government positions for which ex- 
aminations were held in the first six months of 
1919, according to an official report made pub- 
lic by the Woman’s Bureau of of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. This statement covers 
examinations for 260 different types of posi- 
tions, exclusive of manufacturing and mech- 
anical positions in the ordnance factories, quar- 
termaster depots and navy yards, and exclusive 


of unskilled labor. 


Church and Labor 


ITH one exception the most conserva- 

tive of religious bodies, it was the Eng- 
lish Church in its Tractarian movement which 
was among the first to call the attention of the 
staid and respectable to bad conditions of work 
and wages. Now another generation in that 
church, the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, is bringing out a tract for the 
times on labor conditions. The Third Triennial 
Report of the Committee on Social Service to 
the General Convention, starts with the prin- 
ciple laid down that “no industrial truce on any 
basis save that of justice to the workers is per- 
manently possible... . Labor is clamoring for 
its own and can scarcely be balked with im- 
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Your sojourn in New York will 
be more enjoyable if you make 
this hotel your city home The 
rooms, food.and service will 
delight you and the location 
will prove most convenient 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York | 
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punity.” It takes the position that “if the 
church would help it must be by counselling, 
not repression, but sympathetic consideration 
of the workers’ needs and recognition of their 
just demands. Unchristian conditions of life 
and toil she can no longer countenance.” 


Mrs. Post 


RS. EDMUND M. POST has been ap- 

pointed by the retiring mayor of Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky, a member of the Carnegie Li- 
brary Board and chairman of the book com- 
mittee. Mrs. Post is a leader in the suffrage 
movement in her state, and prominent in many 
other lines of endeavor. The mayor set an un- 
usual precedent when he appointed Mrs. Post 
and Mrs. L. M. Rieke, Jr., to the board. The 
full membership includes three men and the two 


women named. 
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Monthly, 1/-Net 


Post free 1/2 to all parts of the world. 
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